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ABSTRACT 



During the National Project for State Community 



Education Planning and Development, the following main activities 
were accomplished: (1) each state received (or was eligible for) a 
State Community Education Planning Assistance Award for developing or 
updating a 5-year state plan for community education (1988-1993) ; (2) 
a planning and training workshop and other training sessions were 
conducted for state planning facilitators from each state; (3) the 
status of ^ach state's community education development was 
determined; and (4) a set of elements common to successful state 
planning and development efforts was defined and incorporated in a 
planning guide for state community education development directors. 
The elements identified were leadership, networking, legislation and 
funding, training and technical assistance, and community education 
identity and support. As a result of the project, needed 
reinforcement and revitalization of existing community education 
networks "•''^re provided, and the stimulus to expand to other groups 
with related concerns was generated. (Abstracts of state plans for 
community education are included in this report.) (KC) 
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STATE COMMUNITY EDUCATION PLANNING PROJECT 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

By 

Larry Decker, Project Director, University of Virginia 
Valerie Romney, Project Assistant, University of Virginia 
Kim Biocchi, Project Consultant 



BACKGROUND 

Community education in the United States exists at varying 
levels of comprehensiveness and effectiveness. Several models of 
state presence have developed over time with no discernable 
pattern to indicate any one factor or group of factors that 
determine whether or not a state will be successful in its 
community education development efforts. This diversity is a 
result of the historical context in which individual states are 
responsible for educational development. 

The Charles Stewart Mott Foundation has been a driving force 
in efforts to stimulate the planning and growth of the community 
education movement. In 1985, it sponsored the Community 
Education Endowment Planning Task Force. After two years of 
study focusing on identifying long-range strategies for 
sustaining the field of community education, the task force 
recommended maintaining a state-level presence in every state for 
capacity building in community education. In response to that 
recommendation, the Mott Foundation allocated funds to assess the 
current status of community education development at the state 
level and to identify a data base of factors common to states 
that are most successful in community education development. 

Tha Mott Foundation selected the University of Virginia's 
Mid-Atlantic Cei ter for Community Education to administer a three 
hundred thousand dollar grant, the National Project for State 
Community Education Planning and Development. The four areas of 
project activity were: 

1. Provide an opportunity for each state to receive a State 
Community Education Planning Assistance Award for 
developing or updating a five-year /tate plan for 
community education (1988-1993). 

2. Convene, in cooperation with the National Center for 
Community Education, a planning and training workshop for 
state planning facilitators from each state. 

3. Determine the status of each state's community education 
development. 
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4. Define, in conjunction with the National Project Advisory 
Coimtiittee , a set of elements conuncn to successful state 
planning and development efforts to be incorporated in a 
planning guide for state community education development 
efforts. 



NATIONAL PURPOSE AND DIRECTIONS FOR COMHDNITY EDUCATION 

The project was a timely one for the national community 
education movement. In 1987, after more than two decades of 
funding and development of the National Network of Community 
Education Centers, the Mott Foundation terminated its series of 
five-year funding cycles for state-level community education 
centers. Most states did not have an updated state plan and had 
not established a process or strategies to generate a state-level 
support plan for community education development. 

NATIONAL PROJECT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Preliminary activities involved the National Project 
Advisory Committee, composed of: 

Oraanization/Aaency Representative 

Community Education Endowment Donald Weaver, Chair 

Task Force 



National Community Education 
Association 



National Association of State 
Department Community Educators 



Council of Chief State School 
Officers 

National Council of State 

Community Education Associations 

Community Education Center 
Network 



William DeJong, Executive 

Director (resigned 12/88) 

Starla Jewel-Kelly, Executive 
Director (appointed 1/89) 

William Pounds, President 

(resigned 9/87) 
Jer-y Thornton, President 

Elect (appointed 12/87) 

Donna Schoeny, 

Special Projects 

Dennis Thompson, 

President Elect 

Phillip Clark, Director 



National Center for Community 
Education 



Duane Brown, Director 



Charles Stewart Mott Foundation 



Pat Edwards, Program Officer 



The National Project Advisory Committee met twice, held 
three conference calls, and had more than sixty individual phone 
and GENET contacts during the year. One task of the committee 
was to develop and refine a set of elements believed to be 
important to successful state-level community education 
development. The identified elements clustered in five areas: 
leadership, networking, legislation and funding, training and 
technical assistance, and community education identity and 
support. Copies of the identified elements, a state planning 
guide, and other planning assistance materials were distributed 
to participating states during the project and served as a basis 
for state activities. (The elements and their specific 
indicators are outlined more fully in Appendix A. ) 

LEADERSHIP 

Leadership was one of the five elements identified by the 
National Project Advisory Committee as important to state-level 
community education development. Because one dimension of the 
leadership indicator was the presence of a recognized community 
education position within a state, each state was encouraged to 
collaboratively identify a specific individual to serve as the 
state planning facilitator, and to name a state governmental or 
non-profit ciganization to serve as the fiscal agent. 

Historically, the National Community Education Network has 
been represented by individuals from institutions of higher 
education (IHEs), state education agencies (SEAs), state 
community education associations (SCEAs), and local education 
agencies (LEAs), as well as by those representing national and 
special projects. The results of the selection process reflected 
this historical pattern and resulted in the identification of 
representatives from the following agencies: 

State Agency Representation 

IHE SEA SCEA LEA 

State Planning Facilitators 10 26 9 3 

State Fiscal Agents 12 20 13 3 



Of the forty-eight state planning facilitators, thirty-three 
were personnel previously identified with the National Network of 
Community Education Centers. The fifteen "non-network" 
facilitators included nine state community education association 
representatives, six state education agency staff members, and 
two institution of higher education representatives. 

During the planning period, and primarily because of job 
changes and employment moves, eight of the forty-eight state 
planning facilitators were replaced. In four states (Hawaii, 
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Idaho, Nevada, and Vermont), a state-level contact person emerged 
where none had been identified previously . 

During the state planning process, approximately twelve 
states gained identified community education positions,, either 
by reassigning existing personnel or appointing new staff members 
to community education support positions. State education 
agencies accounted for eleven of the twelve gains; only one 
represented a higher education institution. 

METK0RKIN6 

Networking was another element identified as important to 
state-level community education development. The project had the 
greatest impact in this area^ proving to be a positive stimulus 
on the intentional collaboration of state community education 
leaders for the purpose of developing and advancing needed and 
useful agendas for community education development. With one or 
two exceptions, each state with a community education agenda made 
significant networking advances. Collaborative planning and 
coalition building were frequent outcomes of the planning and 
involvement process. 

LEGISLATION AND FUNDING 

Legislation and funding in support of community education at 
the local and state levels was ranked highest in importance to 
state-level community education development in ^^e national 
identification process. This element was addressed in more than 
thirty of the state plans. 

During the first-year planning process, at least six states 
made gains in obtaining either new or expanded levels of state 
funding. The Georgia planning process resulted in passage of 
comprehensive state community education legislation and the 
appropriation of $1.5 million for community education is pending 
final approval. First-time legislation and funding were also 
achieved in South Dakota. In each case, the state plcin provided 
the essential documentation und leverage for obtaining state- 
level funding. 

TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

'Jhe fourth general element, training and technical 
assistance, addresses the need to provide educational 
opportunities for individuals and grpups in order to enhance 
community education skill development and application. With the 
withdrawal of Mott Foundation funding, particularly to 
institutions of higher education, state-level training 
opportunities have declined rapidly. This decline ir> especially 
noticeable in inservice training opportunities and planned 
preservice training. The National Center for Community Education 



in Flint, Michigan, is the only provider of year-round, regularly 
scheduled, short-term (two weeks or less) cominunity education 
training opportunities • 

The planning documents reveal a restructuring in the source 
of primary sponsors and providers of community education short- 
term training opportunities. State community education 
associations are being called upon to increase their role in 
planning inservice opportunities • States with community 
education funding and established state education agency 
positions are assuming the primary technical assistance role. 

The withdrawal of Mott Foundation community education 
fellowship funding to institutions of higher education has 
created a void in planned and structured graduate study 
opportunities for an intact or cohort group. There is currently 
no known intact internship group. It appears that, in almost all 
cases, training offered in institutions of higher education 
consists of merely one or two community education classes. 
Florida is a notable exception in which state funding allocates 
one hundred thousand dollars for training and technical 
assistance provided by four institutions of highar education. 

COMMONITY EDUCATION IDENTITY AND SUPPORT 

Community education identity and support was the final 
element identified as important to state-level community 
education development. With few exceptions, the state plans 
clearly address the need to enhance people's identity with and 
understanding of community education. 

Community education, with beliefs and principles drawn from 
the areas of learning theory, human and organizational behavior, 
community development, community organization, ana political and 
economic considerations, has faced identity problems that are 
likely to continue into the future. To present a comprehensive, 
intelligible view of community education to policy makers, school 
personnel, the private sector, and the public, many states have 
used the statements and principles outlined in What Is Community 
Education? ^ a brochure developed by the Mott Foundation Endowment 
Task Force. The brochure was used as a reference in over half of 
the state community education plans . 

Another community education trend, that primarily surfaced 
in the 1980s and that was prevalent in the state plans developed 
during the state planning process, was the "issues orientation" 
in the use or application of community education processes and 
principles. Some state and local projects identified with 
community education are closely tied tc issues, such as child 
care, parent education, literacy, substance abuse, unemployment, 
school volunteers, partnerships, and so on. One potential 
drawback to an issues orientation is that it diffuses the vision 
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of a comprehensive coiamunity education initiative. For example, 
in the sixties and seventies, community education often was 
identified as being involved only with adult education or 
recreation. 

Regardless of past history, community education has 
demonstrated that the process of involvement, needs assessment, 
cooperative planning, and a variety of outreach activities can be 
readily adapted to efficiently address a host of human and 
community issues. To keep its identity, the community education 
process must have leadership that continually reinforces the 
understanding of its broad nature ar.d versatility. 

ADDITIONAL NATIONAL PROJECT ADVISORY COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 

In addition to refining the set of elements, the 
committee formulated the project design based on the following 
principles: 

1. Broad dissemination of the announcement of the project to 
state education agencies, institutions of higher 
education, state community education associations, and 
other organizations with existing community education 
centers or projects. 

2. Encouragement of state-level collaboration in each 
state's selection of a state planning facilitator and a 
state fiscal agent. 

3. Avoidance of l:)ureaucratic procedures in approval of state 
planning assi£;tance awards. 

4. Avoidance of prescriptive solutions for diverse state 
needs . 

STATE* COMMUNITY EDUCATION PLANNING ASSISTANCE 

Because of the diversity in state' presence for community 
education and based on the recommendations of the National 
Project Advisory Committee, there was broad-based dissemination 
of the announcement of the availability of five thousand dollar 
stata-level planning assistance awards. In all, forty-seven 
states and the District of Columbia were funded, with only three 
s;tates - Arkansas, Connecticut, and Rhode Island - declining to 
participate. New Jersey returned its planning assistance funds 
due to internal problems that resulted in little progress in the^ 
state planning process . 

During the application and funds distribution stages of 
the project. Project Director Larry Decker provided state 
applicants with information and technical assistance. He also 
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assisted with state planning workshops in Kansas, Montana, 
Virginia, and Vermont. 

A training session for the forty-eight state planning 
facilitators, co-sponsored by the National Center for Community 
Education, was held September 27-30, 1987, in Flint, Michigan. 
The elements identified by the National Project Advisory 
Committee as being important to successful state-level community 
education development were discussed, and procedural strategies 
for state plan development were explored. This State Planning 
Workshop was viewed as highly beneficial by the participants, who 
requested follow-up sessions. 

As a result, the project sponsored a half -day State 
Planning Workshop for state representatives at both the 1987 and 
1988 conventions of the National Community Educarion Association. 
Thirty-five states were represented at the 1987 Minneapolis 
workshop and thirty-two states at the 1988 Orlando workshop. 

In the latter part of the state planning period, several 
states requested an extension for the completion of their state 
plans. In response, a one-month extension was granted to all 
participating states. 

RESPONSIVENESS OF EXISTING COMMDNITY EDUCATION NETWORK 

The project demonstrated the responsiveness of the 
existing state community education network. It capitalized on 
past investments in order to help renew the community education 
network and to promote a common agenda and focus among all 
participating states. 

Forty-seven states and the District of Columbia requested 
participation in the project and accepted a five thousand dollar 
state planning assistance award. This represents the highest 
number of states requesting participation in a state-level 
community education project in the history of community education 
development, which has included national grant programs from both 
the Mott Foundation and the U.S. Department of Education. 

During the pre-project planning process, many individuals 
expressed reservations and skepticism regarding the limited level 
of funding and expectations of state-level accomplishments. In 
reality, after years of investment, particularly by the Mott 
Foundation, the state community education networks were eager to 
participate. It is likely that without this modest funding, the 
established network of centers and communication links would have 
deteriorated quickly. 



NATIONAL TELECONFERENCE ON COMMONITY EDUCATION PLANNING 

The National Teleconference en Community Education Planning 
was held June 9, 1988, as a joint effort of the Mid-Atlantic 
Center for Community Education at the University o: Virginia and 
the National Cooperative Extension Center for Community Education 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University (Virginia 
Tech). The intended audience was state community education 
planning committees, tate-level policy makers, directors of 
centers for community education development, and other interested 
individuals and groups. 

Broadcast from the Virginia Tech campus, the teleconference 
involved twenty-seven downlink sites in twenty-two states. A 
six-member panel was available to answer questions phoned in from 
receiving sites to a toll-free number at Virginia Tech. Panel 
members included: William DeJong and Shirley Bryant of the 
National Community Education Association, Phil Clark of the 
National Project Advisory Committee, Charles Talbert of the 
Maryland Department of Education, and co-sponsors Steve Parson of 
Virginia Tech and Larry Decker of the University of Virginia. 

The teleconference was intended to inform state planners 
about what was being done in other states and to broaden their 
perspectives on the national community education movement. 
During the program, Larry Decker updated the state planning 
project and reviewed the elements of success identified by the 
National Project Advisory Committee. Other panel members 
elaborated on those elements of success and provided suggestions 
for developing practical, action-oriented state plans for 
community education development. Suggestions included: 

1. Development of state community education networks. 

2. Definition and/or description of community education as 
it addresses specific problems or needs. 

3. Legislative action, 

4. Training and technical assistance initiatives. 

5. Annual review and revision of overall plan. 

6. Increased participation of minority citizens. 

The teleconference concluded with a reminder that community 
educators need to be informed and connected as community 
education evolves nationally. A videotape was shown that 
highlighted programs across the country that use community 
education to address quality-of-lif e issues. 
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NATIONAL DATABASE ON STATE-LEVEL COHHDNITY EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT 

An area of activity related to this project was the 
development of a aatabase for state community education 
development. William Smith, National Community Education 
Association board member, served as the data collection 
coordinator with assistance from Burton Olsen of Brighe.a Young 
University, William DeJong of the National Community Education 
Association, and Project Director Larry Decker. 

ADDITIONAL 0UTC0M5S 

Throughout: the project, there has been continuing 
communications with other national orr-* ^ zations interested in 
community education. Significant publicity has been generated 
through the efforts of organizations represented on the National 
Project Advisory Committee. As indicated above, the development 
of a data.base for state community education development was an 
important spin-off of the project and required the cooperative 
efforts of the Mid-Atlantic Center for Community Education and 
the National Community Education Association. In addition ^ Larry 
Decker was appointed as a member of the National Coalition of 
Leaders in Community Education, which held its first meeting in 
May 1988. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROJECT SUMMARY AND STATE PLANS 

The Mid-Atlantic Center for Community Education summari'jed 
the documentation submitted by each state into a brief one-to- 
two-page description that will be distributed nationally. Kim 
Biocchi, former program assistant at the Mott Foundation, was 
retained to assist with drafting the state summaries. 

One hundred complete sets of state plans were disseminated 
to state planning facilitators, the National Project Advisory 
Committee, and selected community education leaders. Individual 
state plan summaries are included in Appendix B. 

CONCLUSION 

The project, as conceived by the Mott Foundation's Community 
Education Endowment Task Force and as implemented by the states, 
was an important step forward for the community education 
movement. It provided needed reinforcement and revitalizaticn of 
existing community education networks and the stimulus to expand 
to other groups with related concerns. 

The project had a synergistic effect for the states engaged 
in creating individual state plans. The resu.lt was a common 
sense of purpose and direction and an increased community 
education focus both within and a;nong the states. 
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CONTINUATION ACTIVITIES 



The Charles S. Mott Foundation has approved a 1989-1920, one 
hundred fifty thousand dollar renewal grant to continue 
activities related to the project goals of state community 
education planning and development. Five types of activities are 
planned to continue the capacity-building momentum created by 
this project: 

1. Use of the State Plans and Collected Data 

The state comrauniv^y education plans developed and the data 
collected constitute an important reference collection that 
provides the most comprehensive information available on the 
"state of the art" in state community education development. 
The state plans and data should be used as documentation to 
help promote the community education agenda and to influence 
policy making related to community education development. 

2. State Community Education Iitiplementation Awards 

In the individual states, planning is an ongoing process, 
and the state plan contains strategies and activities for 
implementing various sections of the plan. A competitive 
selection process to fund approximately twenty-five State 
Community Education Implementation Awards will continue to 
generate interest and momentum at the state level. The 
awards will focus on implementing the strategies related to 
what is to be done next and/or what needs to be done next to 
advance community education in a particular state. 

3. Material Development 

Informational and training materials that advance the 
community education initiative at state and local levels are 
planned that will help extend the outreach activities of the 
state planning project. The two publications will be: 

- A special issue of the Community Education Journal ^ 
giving a background on state planning activities and 
focusing on the future. 

- A Community Education Reference Manual on Model Local and 
State Projects containing identified exemplary state and 
local community education programs that address community 
needs and special issues. 

4. State Planning Institute and State Dialogue 

To continue the exchange of information among states an 
institute for state planning teams will be held in 
conjunction with the National Community Education 
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Association's 1989 Convention in Seattle. The project will 
also provide materials and participate in state-level 
community education planning activities sponsored by the 
National Center for Community Education and the National 
Community Education Association. 

5. National Project Advisory Committee 

The committee will advise the project director on the 
continuation objectives and activities which further the 
development of the national agenda for state-level community 
education capacity building. 



For additional information contact: 

Larry E. Decker, Director 

Mid-Atlantic Center for Community Education 
University of Virginia 
405 Emmet Street 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 
(804) 924-0866 
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STATE COfWUNITY EDUCATION PLANNING PROJECT 

APPENDIX A 

- State-by-State Indicator Chart 

- Significant Elements in 

Community Education Efforts 
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SEKiE ajHtauTi mxxnas FummG mxjEo; 

Sia!BE-B5P-SI3KD3 INDICBJICR OSSRT 

Five indicators (leadership, networking, legislation and funding, training and 
tedinical assistance, and community education identity and support) have been 
identified as being iit^xDrtant for state-level community education developsnent. The 
following state~by--state analysis provides an overview of the presence of the five 
indicators in eac-h of the state plans • 

Ihe chart reflects the averaged ratings of a four-member committee • Each committee 
member read all the state plans and independently rated the presences of the five 
indicators in each plan, using a 3-point scale, 

KEY: 3 = Indicator is mentioned in the state plan with substance and direction 
for implementation activities, 
2 = Indicator is mention in the state plan, 

1 = Indicator is not mentioned in the state plan, (Note: Absence of 
indicator in the state plan could mean (1) that indicator is alreacty 
present in the state and does not need to be developed; or (b) that 
indicator is not a priority, 

* = State did not participate in the 1987-88 State Cdmmunity Education 
Planning Project. 

** = Based on Earlier Plans: Alabama (1985), Maryland (1986), Mississippi 
(1982), North Dakota (1976), Pennsylvania (1981), South Dakota (1979 
revised 1981), Utah (Position Papers 1976 & 1977), West Virginia (1976), 
Wisconsin (1979) 
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Alabama ** 


2.75 


3.0 


2.75 


3.0 


2.75 


Alaska 


2.75 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.75 


Arizona 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.25 


2.75 


Arkansas 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


California 


1.75 


2.25 


1.0 


1.75 


2.0 


Colorado 


3.0 


2.75 


2.5 


2.25 


2.75 


Conneticait 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Delaware 


2.25 


2.5 


1.5 


2.25 


2.25 


Dist. of Columbia 


2.5 


2.75 


3.0 


2.0 


3.0 


Florida 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.75 


3.0 


Georgia 


2.5 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Hawaii 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Idaho 


2.0 


3.0 


1.5 


2.75 


2.25 


Illinois 


2.5 


3.0 


2.75 


3.0 


3.0 


Indiana 


2.5 


3.0 


2.75 


3.0 


3.0 


Iowa 


1.5 


2.0 


1.5 


2.0 


2.5 


Kansas 


2.25 


1.75 


1.5 


2.0 


2.5 


Kentucky 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Loiaisana 


3.0 


3.0 


2.5 


3.0 


3.0 


Maine 


2.0 


2.75 


3.0 


2.25 


2.5 


Maryland ** 


2.75 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


Massachusetts 


2.75 


2.5 


1.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Michigan 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Minnesota 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Mississippi ** 


3.0 


2.75 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 
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Missouri 


3.0 


Montana 


2.5 


Nebraska 


1-75 


Nevada 


1.5 


New Haitpshire 


2.5 


New Jersey 


-k 


New Mexico 


2.5 


New York 


3.0 


North Carolina 


1.5 


North Dakota ** 


3.0 


diio 


2.75 


Oklahoma 


2.75 


Oregon 


3.0 


Pennsylvania ** 


2.5 


Rhode Island 


-k 


South Carolina 


3.0 


South Dakota ** 


3.0 


Tennessee 


1.75 


Texas 


3.0 


Utah ** 


2.75 


Vermont 


2.25 


Virginia 


2.75 


Washington 


2.5 


West Virginia ** 


2.75 


Wisconsin ** 


2.5 


Wyoming 


2.5 
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& SOEKKP 


3.0 


2.5 


3.0 


2.75 


2.5 


1.5 


2.5 


2.25 


2.0 


1.75 


1.75 


2.0 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.25 


2.0 


* 


* 


* 


* 


2.5 


2 25 


2.5 


2.0 


3.0 


1.5 


2.75 


2.0 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1 5 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.75 


2.75 


2.25 


2.75 


2.5 


3.0 


2.75 


2.75 


3.0 


2.5 


2.75 


3.0 


2.75 


2.0 


2.5 


2.75 


* 


* 


* 


* 


3.0 


2.75 


3.0 


3.0 


2.5 


3.0 


2.5 


2.75 


1.75 


1,125 


2.25 


2.25 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.25 


2.75 


2.0 


2.75 


2.5 


1.75 


2.0 


2.0 


2.75 


2.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.25 


2.75 


2.75 


2.25 


3.0 


3.0 


1.75 


2.25 


3.0 


2.25 


1.75 


2.5 


3.0 
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NATIONAL PROJECT FOR STATE COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 

SIGNIFICANT ET,T!MT!NT.q TM 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT EFFORTS 



The following elements, developed/refined by the National Project 
Committee, are believed to be important to successful state-level 
community education development. These elements cluster in five 
areas: leadership; networking; legislation and funding; training 
and technical assistance; and community education identify and 
support. The elements and their specific indicators are defined 
as followed: 



LEADERSHIP: People with a vision of community education who 
have the capability of motivating others in the development 
of community education 

Indicators: 

* Acknowledged spokespersons for and advocates of 
community education on the state and local level 

* Recognized community education positions within the 
organizational structure of state departments, state 
associations, institutions of higher education, and 
local school districts 

* Existence of a state plan for community education 

* Acknowledged citizen/private sector advocates for 
community education 

* Public endorsement (s) of community education by elected 
officials 

* An awards process which recognizes outstanding 
achievement in community education 

* Community educators in policy-making positions 
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NETWORKING: The intentional collaboration of state community 
education leaders for the purpose of developing and 
advancing needed and useful agendas related to community 
education development 

Indicators: 

* Scheduled meetings among state department, state 
agencies, and institutions of higher education on a 
regular basis 

* Planned collaborative projects/events among state 
community educators 

* Shared projects/ events/facilities/personnel/etc between 
and among local school districts 

* Developed, on-going communications between community 
education entities and other state organizations 

* Coalitions formed around special issues/events 

* Private sector involvement 

* Interstate planning end collaborative efforts 



LEGISLATION AND FUNDING: Legislation and funding in support 
of community education at the local and state level 

Indicators: 

* Legislation and/or funding to assist local districts to 
provide comprehensive community education programs and 
services 

* Legislation and/or funding to assist local districts in 
employing community education leaders 

* Legislation and/or funding to provide traiixing and 
technical assistance 

* Legislation and/or funding to employ community 
education leaders within the state education agency 

* Legislation to allow local districts to generate funds 
in support of community education 

* Legislation and/or funding in support of a state 
advisory council for community education 
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* Legislation and/or funding to support generation of 
funds from the private sector 

* Legislation and/or funding of community education 
programs and services that address significant 
community problems (ie, at-risk youth, literacy, child- 
care J unempl oyment ) 

* Funds; to support ongoing community education policy- 
development and legislative action 

* Funds to support on-going community education advocacy 
initiatives 



TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: Provision of educational 
opportunities for individuals and groups to enhance 
community education skills development and/or application of 
skills 

Indicators: 

* Consulting services 

* Academic courses in community education 

* On-going community education monitoring and evaluation 

* Advisory council ef fectiveness. training 

* State participation in national conferences on/or 
related to community education 

* Annual state community education conferences 

* Planned pre-service opportunities for community 
educators 

* In-service opportunities for community educators 

* Planned community education opportunities for groups 
other than community educators 



COMMUNITY EDUCATION IDENTITY AND SUPPORT: Development of a 
strong community education presence, identified by the 
visibility at state and local levels 

Indicators: 

* Existence of local community education programs 
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Increases in numbers of local community education 
programs; 

Familiarity with and understanding of community 
education by policy makers, school personnel, the 
private t^ector, and the public 

State Board of Education policy on community education 

Resolutions supported by the governors, legislatures, 
state boards, school board associations, PTA and 
municipalities, parks and recreations agencies, 
community-based organizations, etc 

Public relations strategy for community education 

Involvement of state task forces or special committees 
in community education 

Inclusion of community education priorities and 
concerns with other educational agendas 
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i;**^ATE COMMUNITY EDUCATION PLANNING PROJECT 



Individual State Plan Abstracts 



state 


Paa 


AXcLDcimCi. 


1 


AXciSKcL 


2 




5 


Calxf ornia 


7 


Colorcido 


8 


U6XclWci JL IS 


10 


District of Columbia 


11 




13 


Georgia 


15 


Hawaii 


17 




18 


ixxmois 


19 




20 


Iowa 


22 


ixansas 


23 


Kentucxy 


25 


iiOUisiana 


26 


Maine 


28 


Iff O 7 1 O ^ 

fvLaryjLanci 


30 




32 


rlxCIil^an 


34 




36 


rJllSSlSSippi 


38 


Missouri 


40 


Montana 


41 


Nebraska 


44 


Nevada 


45 


New Hampshire 


46 


Nexv Mexico 


48 


New York 


49 


North Carolina 


51 
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North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



contact Person: 



Bobbie Walden 

State Coordinator, Conununity Education Program 
Alabama Department of Education 
State Office Building, Room 859 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 261-5729 



Ihe major objectives of the planning process for the Alabama Community 
Education State Plan were t":) revise and iKxJate its existing plan ar/J to 
mate other tey groups in tl:^ state awa?:e of that plan. 

Two specific efforts were undertaten to increase awareness of the plan and 
to solicit input from other significant groijps. The Alabama plan is 
essentially a funding plan for community education development Following 
two meetings with legislators to discuss the plan, both community 
education and the state plan were funded throu^ a planning assistance 
grant* 

The second major area of effort was the review of the current state plan. 
In June 1988, approximately ei^teen members of the Alabama Community 
Education Association met to discuss the plan and to mate revisions where 
appropriate. 

The goal of the Alabama Community Education State Plan is to develop 
communitY education programs in each local school system, thus promoting 
strtpnger school community relationships and bringing parents and other 
citizens into the public schools. To this end, the state plan will: 



Provide the Department of Education with a systematic and 
conprehensive process to encourage, provide direction to, and 
assist local educational agencies in developing and establishing 
community education programs. 

Serve as a guide for the department in funding local education 
agencies to maintain, develop, and establish comnrunity education 
programs. 

Serve as a means to involve institutions, groups, and 
individuals in the assessment, planning, inplementation, and 
evaluation of community education at the state and local levels. 



At a meeting ^Ji Jtme 1988, the planning group decided that this was not a 
politically advantageous time to press the State Board of Education for 
acceptance of a revised state plan for community education. The state 
board will print and distribute the revised plan when it is approved. The 
planning group does feel, however, that the planning process and 
subsequent plan revisions have increased awareness and understanding and 
have created a sense of ownership that will help mate the plan a reality 
throughout the state. 
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Contact Person: Lse Paavola, Director 

Alaska Center For ODrnmunity Education 
University of Alaska-Southeast 
11120 Glacier Hi^way 
Juneau, AK 99801 
(907) 789-4526 

In the summer of 1987, Alaska became part of the Community Education 
Planning Assistance Program* In keeping with the intent of the program 
and as a matter of course for community education in Alaska, 
representatives froa the three focus organizations — the Alaska 
Association for Community Education (AACE) , the Department of 
EducationK:d5nmunity Education Unit (DOE) , and the Alaska Centzer for 
COTimunity Education at the University of Alaska Southeast — met to 
discuss their options* 

Several considerations (i-e-, distance/travel, communications, time) went 
into the design of the Alaska plan as it differed frcm the national norm. 
Based on the seven-step model presented at the planning session held in 
Flint, the groip devised an agenda suitable for Alaska: 

o Identify a core planning commit±ee* 

o Establish at least two planning sessions. 

o Dissemimte the goals and objectives for review by the committee 
and various community educators througiiout Alaska. 

o Process the returned inforroation and develop a five-year plan, 
o Begin implementation of the plan. 

While stat:adde economic recovery is under way, Alaska never will return 
to the "boom" years that followed developnent of oil on the North Slope. 
Given current fiscal coiyiltions within the state, the survival of 
COTimuni^ education and community school programs is contingent vpon 
developing a broad base of support at the local service le/el. ihus, the 
purpose of the Alaska state plan is to guide the continued development of 
community education programs, services, and activities at the neighborhood 
school level where those influenced by decisions have a role in making 
those decisions. 

The emphasis in Alaska community education programs should focus/refocus 
cn the followirig conponents as they respond to locally defined needs. 

IxDcal Community School programs will: 

o Reemphasize the vital purpose of various needs assessment 
processes. 
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o Reenphasize the role of comntunit/ councils in developing and 
conducting programs and services that respond to identified 
needs. 

o Achieve a balance between programs (classes, etc,) and 
activities that respond to locally urportant issues, 

o Reenjdiasize the role of volunteerism and participation in 
comniunity affairs. 

o Develop skills to inform their communities about programs and 
services* 

Ihe Depa2±ment of Education will: 

o SL5)port local community school programs in reemphasizing the 
development of innovative programs and services based on loca"' 
needs and the ability of localities to respond to those needs. 

o liicourage local community school programs to be flexible, for it 
is vital that they adapt to the wide range of community seti:ings 
in Alaska. 

The Alaska Association for Community Education should: 

o E55>and its membership and range of services to include council 
meiibers and community volunteers. 

o Develop a systematic marketing program that highlights the 
unique services, programs, and contributions of individual 
community school programs. 

In addition, the Alaska state plan identified the following goals: 

o Training opportunities in community education will be made 

available to community school staff, council members, and other 
interested persons. 

o Q^mmunity school councils must be developed or revitalized to 
maintain and iitprove the local community education program. 

o Each program should develop a stable and secure funding base 
v^ch will include state and local sources. 

o The community education program should help to establish and 
maintain a statewide network of interprogram communications, 
referrals, resource sharing, trainir^ and peer support. 
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In Alaska, three issues will have a mjor iirpact on the process: (1) an 
over 80 percent decrease in state si^Dport of cannrunity school programs 
resulting from the reduction in oil revenues to the state; (2) the 
magnitude of distance; and (3) adoption of a national model to meet 
Alaskan needs* 

Ihe planning committee determined that the five-year plan should be 
devoted to a "back-to-basics" and "survival" operation. To that end, the 
Alaska plan contains goals and objectives, basic premises, and an eirphasis 
on local identity. 

Inplementation will depend on four groi5>s: the Alaska Association for 
Cammuni"br Education, the Department of Education, the Local Community 
School Programs, and the Alaska Center for Community Education. Enphasis 
will be on local caramitLjent of both money and concept. There needs to be 
a "biy-in" by local boards of education, cities, and villages to amass 
enou^ resources to rebuild and/or establish a quality community education 
program and process. This type of ccamitment is "revoluntary" in 
Alaska — in a state where 90 percent of everything comes from state 
coffers. 
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Contact Person: Lsttie B. Cale, Director 

Effective Schools and Conrntunity Resources 
Arizona Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Rioenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 255-5488 

Thirty people representing local catimunity education programs, state 
agencies, organizations, and businesses met six times to develop the 
fram^rk for this plan, \^ch is entitled "A Cdmmunity Education Plan for 
the State of Arizona. " VJhile the purpose of the plan is to provide the 
Arizona State Department of Education and related organizations with a 
systematic and comprehensive process to encourage, to provide information 
and direction to, and to assist local agenci-^s in e>5>anding and developing 
ccmraunity education programs in Arizona, it is also a prxx:ess for 
involviiig coramunitY representatives in identifying canmunity needs and 
mobilizing coraraunity resources to meet those needs. To this end, the 
Arizona State Plan Task Force developed a four-stage plan preparation 
process: 

o Develqpment. Six meetings were held to: provide backgroxind 
infonnation; decide on issues facing Arizona education; 
develop objectives and activities for each goal; and 
foUm-up on inplementation of activities to reach goals. 

o Validation. Four regional meetings were held to test the 
procedures as well as to obtain input for community 
education planning locally and statewide. 

o Approval. The plan was Accepted by the State Board of Education 
on Augiost 29, 1988. 

o Implementation. The plan was distributed statewide, and the 

task force sought approval, sipport, and direction from the 
state siflperintendent's office. 

The need for community education is reflected in its ability to address 
and find solutions to the current issues and concerns facing communities 
and the state. Community education directors and community members were 
asked to coitplete a statewide survey on critical issues facing communities 
today. After reviewixig the responses to the survey, iroit received at 
regional meetings, and considerable discussion, the Arizona State Plan 
Task Force identified the goals for its community education plan: 

o Provide an adequate level of funding for education in Arizona. 

o Identij^ and meet the needs of Arizona's at-risk population. 

o Provide cppo2±unities for lifelong learning to meet the changing 
demands of society. 
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o Assure quality care for all children in Arizona. 

o Provide opportunities for people to acquire the literacy skills 
needed to help them function more effectively in society. 

The plan provides additional information on each issue and formulates 
issue specific plans of action including objectives, activities, and, most 
irrportantly, organizations responsible for providing assistance in 
specific areas and for specific segments of the cannnunity. 

On August 29, 1988, "A Ctoonmunity Education Plan for the State of Arizona" 
was presented to the State Board of Education, After a brief discussion, 
the state board voted to accept the plan and referred it to the state 
si^jerintendent for inplementation, Ihe board chose to "accept" rather 
than "approve" the plan, as it contained some budgetary items to \Aiich it 
did not wish to be committed at this time, The task force continues to 
large the board to adopt the plan. In irrplementing the plan, the primary 
role of the board will be to provide leadership in designating a convener 
of agencies, institutions, and organizations to collaborate in identifying 
needs and findir^ resources to meet tiiose needs. And throu^ its 
inplementation, people of all ages will have increased opportunities to 
participate in educational programs, viiich in turn will inprove the 
quality of life in their community. 
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Contact Person: Bill Parks, Director 

Fresno Unified School District 
CGrnmunity Education Office 
Tulare and M Streets 
Fresno, CA 93721 
(209) 441-3773 

Ctaimounity educatior^/community' involveirient in California is a school-based 
process that links the people and resources of schools and communities in 
order to provide for the lifelong learning needs of every segment of the 
community^ Ihe process develops partnerships between schools and 
businesses, agencies, senior citizen and community groi:5>s, and the home, 
all working to identify imitual needs and share decisionmaking. 

In a series of meetings held in various parts of the state, the M Hoc 
Task Force for Community- Involvement in California Schools — represented 
by diverse educational organizations and agencies, as well as various 
school districts and county offices of education — identified priorities, 
defined the role of community education within the state, and gained 
statewide coordination and si:5)port as part of a five-year plan for 
community involvement in California's public school system. 

The plan's mission is to establish statewide coordination, communication, 
and support of community involvement efforts in ijiproving and 
restructuring California's educational system* To acconplish this 
mission, the task force estciblished the following goals: 

o Support a process of community involvement at local levels and 
provide coordination at the state level. 

o Enhance student success in school. 

o Enhance teaching as a profession. 

o Enhance opportunities for adult literacy and intergenerational 
education as part of the lifelong learning process. 

The state of California, due to its geography and size of population, has 
many agencies, systems, and departments all working to meet the goals and 
needs of constituents. No conprehensive statewide plan addresses and 
coordinates issues and concerns as they surface. However, through 
coordinating activities planned through 1993, the community education 
network has begun a consolidated effort to address the educational needs, 
goals, and priorities of the state. 
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Contact Person: Arvin c. Blame 

Colorado Department of Education 
201 East Colfax Avenue, Room 405 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 866-6783 

Comraunity education as a tool for school/comraunity interaction has taken 
on a new meaning in the state of Colorado with passage of the 1988 School 
Finance Bill. HE 1341 directs schools to increase eirphasis on parental 
and community si^jport and involvement in the educational system. As a 
result, the State Board of Education passed a resolution requesting the 
development of a proactive state plan for comraunity education — a plan 
that will coordinate and provide leadership in an endeavor to utilize all 
available resources. 

Following several meeting, the steering committee developed the Colorado 
commitment to Comraunity Education, vMch consists of the following goals: 

o Assist communities in realizing the potential of the comraunity 
education process. 

o Research successful programs throu^out the nation, and 

coordinate the exch^e of information between communities. 

o Help comraunities in the planning, development, and 
inplementation of community education models. 

o Coordinate efforts in solving major economic, social, and 

educational issues facing local communities and the state (i.e., 
economic development, early childhood education, at-risk youth ' 
and dropouts, adult literacy, and educational partnerships) . 

To ensure the success of this commitment, a three-year plan of 
implementation was established. 

First Year 

The State Comraunity Education Advisory Council will provide 
communities in Colorado with the leadership necessary to create an 
environment that motivates citizens of all ages, occupations, and 
cultures to be a part of the comraunity education network. 

The Council will carpile a set of giaidelines from successful 
OOTraunity education efforts throu^out the nation and develop an 
information baseline regarding quality community education projects. 

Materials will be developed to educate Colorado communities and to 
support their efforts in community education (i.e., manuals, videos 
traijiing and workshops, etc. ) . ' 
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Statewide priorities will be identified and local communities will be 
assisted (1) in conducting their own needs assessment including the 
appointment of Colorado Department of Education staff to provide 
leadership in iirplementing objectives and (2) in developing 
recognition and support mechanisms to ensure continued involvement. 

Second Year 

The Cbuncil will review si$3port materials developed during the first 
year and make recommendations for appropriate revisions. Based on an 
assessment of progress d^aring the first year, a growth plan and 
strategies for future years will be designed. The Community 
Education Advisory Council also will identify its own priorities and 
forward recommendations to the State Board of Education. 

Future state planning needs will be determined from the collected 
individual coramunitY assessments. Again, recognition and support 
mechanisms will be developed to ensure continued involvement. 

Third Year 

The year will begin with an evaluation of the progress made by 
participating conraunities. 

The Cbuncil will encourage participation by xminvolved communities 
and will assist them in accessing resources and implementing 
community education strategies. 

r^Kx^gnition and si:^pport mechanisms will be developed further to 
ensmre continued involvement. 

Finally, the existing state plan will be reviewed and expanded for 
future use. 

The Colorado State Plan for Community Education was approved by the State 
Board of Education on Jtme 9, 1988. 
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Contact Person: Frances Tracy-Mumford 

Department of Public Instruction 
Box 1402, Townsend Building 
Dover, DE 19903 
(302) 736-4668 

Hie Delaware Caramunity Education State Plan v/as pirepared as a 
collaborative effort among the Delaware Department of Public Instruction 
(Office of Adult Education) , the Delaware Association for Adult and 
community Education, and the Center for CdmrnuitLty Education at the 
University of Delaware, Following four meetings, ideas, suggestions, and 
mission and goal statements were developed, A consultant in community 
education wrote the plan based on this ingot. 

'lo meet the changing demographics and societal needs in the state, the 
purpose of the Delaware Community Education State Plan is to develop a 
five-year plan of action, Bie plan focuses on desired oxatcomes in terms 
of enhancing community life and expax^Sing access to a broad range of 
services and activitdLes designed to meet the lifelong learning needs of 
all members of Delaware communities. To this end, the following goals 
have been established: 

o Deliver educatdLonal, economic, recreatdLonal, and human services 
that meet the needs of all members of a community throughout the 
ste±ja (i.e., lit:eracy, career counseling and education, dropout 
prevention, parent education, early cMldhood education, housing 
and the homeless, seniors) , 

o Promote and provide opportunities for volunteerism, 

o Speartiead collaborative efforts tiirou^ citizenship involvement, 
interagency pa2±nerships, and coalition building with the 
private and public sectors to (a) address lifelong learning 
needs, and (b) deliver coirprehensive and efficient services to 
all members of the community, 

The plan is being disseminated for review, iiput, and tdineline conpletdLon, 
as well as agency approval. In March 1989, the Delaware Association for 
Adult and Community Education Conference will highli^t the Delaware 
Comniunity Education Stiate Plan, 
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Contact Person: James Mick, Jr. 

Division of Career and Mult Education 
District of Columbia Public Schools 
26th and Benning Road, NE 
Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 724-4178 

The District of Columbia Public Schools operates 14 community schools 
under the dijrection of four regional assistant si^jerintendents. The 
Division of Career and Adult Education provides general oversi^t of the 
educational programs in the community schools and technical assistance for 
program develcpnent and implementation. Objectives of the community 
schools are as follows: 

o Promote camoMnity education vMch enhances the pre-K through 
12th grade components of the school system throu^ educational, 
recreational, and cultural activities. 

o Serve the community as a linking agency throu^ vdiich community 
centers, government agencies, and community service 
organizations may v;ork collaboratively to provide educational, 
recreational, cultural, social, and health services. 

o Develop and organize comtnunity school advisory councils enabling 
citizens to assess their needs and interests, plan programs to 
meet those assessed needs, evaluate results, and make 
recommendations to appropriate policy-making bodies. 

The District of Columbia Public Schools State Plan for Community Education 
embraces the philosophy that the comnrunity education process is successful 
becaiase of the commitment of the people involved. In planning, 
developing, and ^irplementing community education programs and services, 
administrators addressed the following components: 

o Pre-K throu^ 12th grade instructional programs; 

o Programs for children and youth; 

o Mult programs; and 

o Coordination and delivery of services. 

The plan will fosfc^ increased cooperation and collaboration between 
agencies and organizations. The iirplementation process will include 
allowances for additional support from public and private organizations to 
reach the objectives. 

The State Office For Community Education will provide leadership, 
direction, and technical assistance for the development and inplementation 
of programs in community education for children, youth, and adults vMch 
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are to meet the identified needs of persons yAio reside in the District of 
CDliJitibia, as well as to augment the K-12 instructional program. 

The State Education Agency for Cdmraunity Education will provide the 
leadership, throu^ the ejq>ansion of communitY education programs, both in 
collaboration with other related comraunity and human services 
organizations and in accordance with the needs, interests, and concerns of 
the cammunity* 

To ensure maxiinum involvement of the CGraraunity in the development and 
iirplementation of community education programs, the state educational 
agency will be assisted by the state Community Education Advisory Council. 
The council will: 

o Provide leadership in the development of community education in 
the District of Columbia. 

o Foster and maintain public confidence in community school 
education programs and public education. 

p Assist in interpreting to the public the prx±)lems, functions, 
needs, and progress of community education. 

o Advise the state education agency on the development of the 
state plan. 

The local education agency, xander the direction of a representative from 
the superintendent's office, is responsible for the organization, 
administration and evaluation of all community education programs and 
services. A community school program shall offer educational, 
recreational, health care, cultural and other related community and human 
services. ^ The ijiplementation of community education programs will be the 
responsibility of school principals and assistant principals of the 
community schools. 
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Contac± Person: John Lawrence, Chief 

Biireau of Adult and 000^^11^ Education 

Division of Vocational, Adult and Comntunity Education 

Florida D^jartment of Education 

Knott Building 

Tallahassee, FL 32399 

(904) 488-8201 

Hie planning process for the Florida State Plan for Canmunity Education 
began in Septeniber 1987 with the appointment of a steering conmittee. 
Ihis committee, cotposed of representatives from the IDepartment of 
Education, the Centers for Community Education, the Florida Association 
for CcanmunitY Education^ and the Florida Cdmmunity Education Foundation, 
established timelines and activities for the development of the plan. 

Bie future will inevitably bring growth and change in Florida; however, 
the effects that these changes will h-^ve on the state are still to be 
determined. Hie critical problems identified in the plan (i.e., crime, 
education, at-risk youth, "graying" pcppulation, and health) are of 
staggering proportions. Hie coirpetition among agencies for diminishing 
human, financial, and physical resources dilutes the quantity and quality 
of attention available to any one problem. 

ONLZ throu^ the combined efforts of all stai<:eholders can problems be 
solved. CommunitY education is the logical process for bringing people 
together to solve cOTtniunitY problems — problems that, if unchecked, will 
increasingly reduce the quality of life for all .Floridians. 

To address these problems, the foliating goals for community education 
have been established: 

o Institute effective, conprehensive community education programs 
and services in each of Florida's 67 counties. 

o Provide training for all Florida's cqnmunity education leaders 
so that they can serve their communities more effectively* 

o Increase public, institutional, and legislative awareness of and 
sjjpport for community education. 

o Conduct research arxi develop position papers on issues related 
to various aspects of community education. 

o Facilitate actions v4iereby every new school constructed in 
Florida will be designed as a "community school." 

Providing programs and activities to meet the needs of Floridians is a 
monumental job. The success of this plan depends on two elements: 
(1) the extent to which community education leaders provide activities and 
programs that address critical community issues, and (2) the extent to 
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vMdi those programs and activities actually ijiprove the quality of life 
for Floridians. Again, success depends on the cooperative efforts of all 
the stakeholders in Florida's future. 




GEORGIA. 



Contact Person: Paul Delargy 

Georgia Center for Community Education 
University of Georgia 
2020 Chicopee Conplax 
Athens, GA 30602 
(404) 542-6794 

rxiring the 1988 legislative session, the Georgia General Assembly passed 
the CommunitY Education and Development Act (Act 1441, effective July 1, 
1988) • ^ Utilizing the resources of local school systems, camm^onity 
education programs have been successful in helping communities address 
problems such as unenployroent, adult illiteracy, vocational training, 
teenage pregnancy, and drug abuse. Further, by placing state 
administration of the program in the Department of Community Affairs 
(DCA) , community education will conplement the department's other 
community activities and allow for true integration of education into a 
community's overall developnvr it plans. 

Georgia's communitY education program is a developmental program designed 
to coordinate school and commuiiity learning resources with local community 
needs. ^ Ohe overall goal of the program is to help both citizens and 
COTimunities strengthen their capacities for continual or lifelong 
learning. Hois goal will be accatplished, in part, throu^ local 
communitY education efforts \Mch offer coordinated community learning and 
human services programs to the community's children, youth, and adults. 

Ihe coordination and leadership for developing community education 
programs are responsibilities shared by the State Board of Education and 
local boards of education in communities throu^out the state. Each \jXiit 
has a specific role. The state educational agency, acting for the State 
Board of Education, will develop leadership plans and policies to promote 
strong school-community relations. Local education agencies will identify 
the learning and hunon services needs of local citizens and will plan, 
develop, and iirplement community learning and, service programs to meet 
those needs. And, the general public, as a by-product of developii^ 
community education programs, will see strengthened school/community 
relationships . 

The focus of education inust shift to ensure that all of Georgia's citizens 
are prepared to cope and deal vriLth a changii>g world. Emphasis must be 
placed on training the state's children and youth for survival in the 

adult vxDrld. Because education no longer can be completed during an 
individual's youth, educational opportunities must be available throughout 
one's lifetime. One way to move toward an enphasis on lifelong, adult 
learning is throu^ community education programs serve a dual 

purpose: (1) to strengthen the K-12 schooling opportunities for children 
and youth and (2) to strengthen, adult learning opportunities for lifelong 
learners. Community education thus becomes a vehicle by which the 
relationship between the school and community can become a true learning 
and service partnership. 

15 
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Georgia's cxsnrnrunity education plan is designed to help citizens and 
communities strengthen their capacities for continual or lifelong learning 
and human services opportunities* Such learning and human services 
resources are combined in a conprehensive program to provide for the human 
development of Georgia's children, youth, and adults* To that end, the 
plan will: 

o Assist local school systems in strengthening their relationships 
with the larger communities from \^ch they derive their 
support. 

o Assist local school systems in the effective use of community 
resources to enrich and sipplen^ent the regular instructional 
programs. 

o Assist local systems and communities with the planning, 

development, and implementation activities needed to initiate 
local community education prcgrams to serve the children, youth, 
and adults of Georgia. 

o Encourage coordination of services and resources available from 
public and private agencies. 

o Review the learning needs of Georgia's citizens through an 
annual needs assessment. 

o Assist local school systems in ejipanding the use of public 
school facilities and resources to serve local community 
learning and service needs. 
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Contac± Person: Stanley Koki 

Hawaii State Departinent of Education-OIS 
595 Peepeekeo Street, Building H-2 
Honolulu, HI 96825 
(808) 395-4496 

The ^ia^^dii State Department of Education, the Hawaii Cdnununity Education 
Association, ard the Center for Adult and Carnmunity Education Development 
at the University of Hawaii-ilanou are the three agencies \^4uch have 
sparked and spearheaded the efforts to develop a five-year communj.ty 
education plan* Ihe purpose of the plan is to guide the developnent of 
OOTitunity education in Hawaii for the next five years • To facilitate 
planning and development, a state community education d^^' - nt plan 
advisory groi^ was organized. Its tasks were to prov- _.>ad directions 
arid input to the developers of the plan. 

Ihe mission of ccmtunity education in Hawaii is to foster a sense of 
caring among people in order to en^^^nce the common good. Th^ community 
education process includes developi^ent of personal learning ne'cworks, 
encouragement of participatory problem solving, enpcwerment ol' people to 
help themselves, networking of community resources in meeting human 
development needs, and, in general, the promotion of lifpiong learning. 
Thus, providing such opportunities for lifelo;ig j i^aming becomes the 
responsibility of all community agencies and members. 

The goal of the Hawaii Community Education Deveiopnent Plan is to promote 
qptiinal development of community education in the st::at:e. The specific 
objectives are as follows: 

I^rcmot:e leadership in community education by nurturing those 
wi1±i a vision of community education \^^lo have the capability of 
motivating others in its development. 

Promote partnership and net^vorking among community education 
leaders in order to develop and advance agendas relatied to 
community education development. 

Seek legislation and funding in support of community education 
m Hawaii at all levels of the community- 
Provide training and tzechnical assistance for individuals and 
gix?J£B to enhance ccsnmunitry education skills development and/or 
application of such skills. 

Develop strong identity and support for community education at 
local and stat:e levels. 
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Contact Person: Tom Richards 

Boise Independent school District 
301 North. 29th street 
Boise, ID 83616 
(208) 338-3525 

The IdaiK) State Plan for Coniraunity Education Development is the result of 
a collaborative effort vfcich involved a lengthy process using the past and 
present ej^jeriences of community residents and community education leaders 
to envision their future and inprove life in their communities, it is 
intended to provide a common focus for present and future efforts in the 
creation of the evolving potential of community education in Idaho. 

a3ie goals and objectives selected for community education in Idaho are as 
follows: 

o Identic and establish information networks based on interests 
and reeds. T3ie networks, tc be established in each region, will 
facilitate the exchange of information, sharing of resources, 
cooperation, knowledge and skill development, delivery of 
tecihnical assistance, and accessibility to support for 
individual communities and programs. 

o Promote awareness of "nuts and bolts" issues and solutions at 
the community level. A statewide newsletter will profile 
community projects and programs, identic resources, and, in 
genecal, share information related to community education 
develcpnent. 

In addition, community residents and educators v4io collaborated on the 
plan carpiled their individual ideas for the future of community education 
in Idaho (e.g., alternative forms of education and learning, opportunities 
for individual growth and develcpnent, intergenerational learning 
opportunities, vocational choices, self-sufficiency, interchangeability of 
the teacher/learner role, resolving conflicts, .and community development) . 

Ihose ttfho develcped the plan saw community education as benefiting both 
the individual and the community in special ways. For the individual, 
community education will provide opportunities for increased vocational 
flexibility, not only by making available new information about skills and 
vocational choices, but also by a^josing the individual to the options of 
job sharing and alternative ways of working and learning. For the 
community, it will enhance the community's ability to create and adapt to 
change as it shapes its own future. Community education will match needs 
with resources and avoid duplication of services and the consequent waste 
of human and financial resources. 
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Contact Person: George Pintar 

Illinois Community Education Association 
107 Carefree 
caiatham, XL 62629 
(217) 483-3677 

The five-year State Plan for Cammunity Education Develcpnent in Illinois 
is the product of an extensive planning process designed to gather the 
best infomation and ttonking avciilable and reflect on the major interests 
and concerns of communities throu^^out Illinois. The concepts and 
practices of community involvement and interagency collaboration were 
integrated within the developmental and iorpleinentation phases of the plan 
and its iirplementation will require the participation of citizens and the 
collaborative efforts of numerous agencies and organizations. Thus, the 
State Plan for Community Education Development in Illinois reflects the 
reccanmendations, needs, wants, and interests of both providers and 
consumers of educational, governmental, cultural, recreational, and human 
service programs throu^out Illinois. 

Based on guidelines set forth by those involved in its development, the 
plan has two phases vMch will be in place continuously for the next five 
years. Hiase I includes develcping awareness and leadership and Hiase II 
includes citizen involvement, training, assessment, coordination, ard 
programming. The es^^ecced results are iirproved utilization of resources 
leading to increased opportunities for local residents to identic and 
meet their individual and common needs ar^d wan.ts, as well as to work 
toward solving comTjnity problems. 

While the plan focuses on the needs and aspirations of communities 
-airou(^out the state, it also will enhance an individual's xanderstanding 
of the function of involvement and collaboration in the decisionmaking 
process and will foster the development of community education at the 
local level. To ensure the plan's success the following goals will be 
achieved: 

o Promote community education amoi^ nine state and local 

organizations, agencies, associations, groups, and individuals. 

o Advocate the community education process to link and strengthen 
community groi^js. 

o Promote and publish research related to the community education 
model. 

o Encouraae citizen participation in public policy decisions and 
in the legislative process affecting community education. 

o Promote, assist, encourage, and recognize community education 
programs and personnel. 
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Contact Person: George Wood 

Ball State University 
918B Teachers College 
Ifiancie, IN 47306 
(317) 285-5447 



The State Plan for Community Education in Indiana is the result of efforts 
by 40 educators, social agency personnel, business people, government 
enplqyees, and other representatives of state and local constituencies. 
In addition, approxiinately 50 citizens and leaders in Indiana provided 
input and feedback as the plan was developed* 

Tflie purpose of the plan is to provide a basic framework for the 
development of conraunity education within the state* The plan is intended 
to encourage and assist every community in Indiana to mprove the quality 
of life for its residents throu^ the application of community education 
principles and processes* Specifically, the plan will: 

o Serve as a guide to local communities to assist them in 
planning, initiating, iiplementing, and inproving local 
ccramunity educa^:ion projects. 

o Serve as a guide to agencies, organizations, institutions, and 
businesses that provide statewide, regional, or local services 
and \iho want to adopt community education and participate in 
state and/or local coraraunity education initiatives. 

o Provide the bactogroiixa philosophy and foundations that lead to 
practical applications of community education development. 

o Specif stat^ide goals and strate:,ies for developing a state 
presence and support system for comtnunity education, including 
enabling and funding legislation. 

The following goals delineace the specific intentions in the five-year 
development of an extended Indiana presence for community education. Bv 
1994: ^ 



An ongoing cammunity education awareness, i^nderstanding, and 
promotion campaign will be targeted toward Indiana citizans, 
educators, and state and local officials. 

A community education viewpoint will be rerlected in the mission 
statements and policies of all appropriate state agencies. 

Institutions of hi^er education will make a commitment to 
community education by offering coiarses and encouraging research 
related to community education programs, processes, issues, and 
philosophy. 
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o State legislation will prcfvide sipport and incentives for state 
and local community education development, including provisions 
for funding, consistent with this state plan, 

o A cadre of canmunity education professionals, identified the 
Indiana Department of Education and the state association, will 
be available to local communities to assist in the development, 
inplementxition, and evaliaation of community education, 

o leadership develqpment programs will be available to each county 
or community in Indiana. 

o A comipiitY education componant will be biiilt into leadership 
training programs for priiicipals, school board itvembers, 
si5)erintendents, and other appropriate camtnunity leaders* 

o i^rqpriate lifelong educational opportunities will be available 
within a reasonable distance to citizens in all Indiana 
comraunities. 

o Fifty communities \diich are representative of udDan, rmral, and 
other demographic coitponents of Indiana will be recognized as 
haying cotprehensive ccanmunity education programs in operation 
vMch exenpli^ the concepts and principles outlined in this 
planning document. 

In addition, local program enphases (i.e., partnerships, collaboration, 
citizen involvement, ccanmtomity iirprovement and develcpnent, and lifelong 
learning programs) are recommended by the State Community Education 
Planning Assembly to comiflunities that intend to operate a cotprehensive 
canrmcinitY education program. The ultimate purpose of this plan is to 
enscre that Indiana communities, large and small, have every opportunity 
to adopt the philosophy, create the local vision, develop the processes, 
and receive the benefits of community education. 
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contact Person: Joseph Herrity 

Iowa Dspartment of Education 
Griines State Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50319 
. (515) 281-3290 

Several planning processes were iitplemented in develcpjjig a Cominunity 
Education State Planning Process for Iowa: (1) an assessnvent of the total 
ineitibership and services of the Iowa QOTitunity Education Association; (2) a 
cc3tprehensive survey in Area Education Agency Region 7 (Cedar Falls- 
Waterloo area) to determine local cornmunity education awareness; (3) the 
development and publication of "The First Dozen Years: A History of 
Cammunity Education in Iowa"; and (4) the development of an action plan or 
"plan for planning" a five year Iowa State Plan for Community Education. 

As a result of the planning processes, the Cdmmunity Education Office at 
the Department of Education determined that the creation and subsequent 
approval of a formal .state plan by the state board of education would 
advance the comraunity education conc^ into more local districts* With 
that in mind, it was further determined that the state plan should include 
the following strategies: 

o Plan systematically and c^romically to meet diversified needs; 

o Work cooperatively to develop programs and services that address 
those concerns; 

o Act collaboratively to deliver services; 

o Engage in ongoing analysis of program and services; and 

c Respond to chai>gii^ needs of services. 
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Contact Person: Tohn Hanna 

Kansas State Department of Education 
120 East lOth Street 
Topeka, KS 66622 
(913) 296-3048 

Althou^ the concept of camanity education is relatively new in Kansas, a 
wide variety of agencies have been involved in inplementing camtunity 
education programs. Omnunity education programs in Kansas are sponsored 
by public schools, libraries, city governments, and ccminunity colleges. 
Althou^ differences as to the definition of community education are 
often a stumbling block, the wide variety of successful programs is a 
distinct strength of the community education movement in Kansas. 

On July 29, 1988, the State Advisory Council for Community Education 
hosted a one-day meeting to assess education needs as perceived by the 
twenty-four participants v^o r^resented both the state and local levels 
of educatu.on. One of the majci pointis of the participants was to change 
the name of the plan and program from "community education" to "community- 
centiered education." 

'Ihe basic purpose of the five-year stat:e plan for fiscal years 1989-1994 
is t:o convey information to all parties interested in londearstanding the 
process of developing hame/school/community involvement as practiced in 
Kansas. The following goals and objectives are established to direct the 
St:at:e Department of Educatiion in irtplementding community-centered 
educatiion: 

o Ercmotie tlie concept of cammunity-cent:ered education at the 
local, stat:e, ax)d natu.onal levels. 

— Develop, maintain, and support contacts between Kansas and 
nat:ional organizations that promotie community-centered 
education. 

— Increase the level of awcireness of the general public. 

o Provide leadership in the development of the community-centered 
education process. 

— Maintiain and si^jport the State Mvisvyri' Council for 
Community-Centiered Educatu.on. 

— Assist in local needs and resource assessments. 

— Encourage communit:ies 1:o adopt community-centzered 
educatu.on. 

— Provide t:raining and technical assistance. 
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Disseminate infonration about functioning community- 
centered ecJucation programs to all communities in Kansas • 

Develop and maintain a statewide clearin^oiose. 

Promote citizen involvement. 

Eronote cooperation among all agencies involved. 

Evaluate tJie overall quality of community-centered 
education in the state. 
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Contact Person: Marie Whitus 

Kentucdcy Department of Education 
Capital Plaza Tower 
17th Floor, Office 1726 
Frankfort, K£ 40601 
(502) 564-2117 

The Ifentucky state Plan for ConiimmitY Education was developed throu^ 
collaJoorative efforts of the Department of Education, the Kentucky 
CQramunitY Education Association, and the Kentucky Council for Community 
Education* A joint steering committee has prepared a plan designed to 
institutionalize community education in Kentucky throu^ in^'olvement of 
the State Department of Education, local schools, and the total community* 

The Ifentucky state Plan goals are as folic ts: 

o Advance the landerstaraiing of the concept of community education 
by the citizens of Ifentucky throu^ increased awareness, 
netv/orking, and public relations efforts* 

o Develop funding and legislative initiatives that will assure the 
permanence of community education in Kentucky* 

o Implement a comprehensive training plan that will provide 
education and direction for individuals and groups at all 
levels* 

The Ifentucky Department of Education, Division of Community Education will 
be responsible for irplementing the plan in collaboration with the 
IfentudQT Council for Community Education, the Kentucky Community Education 
Association, and representatives of higher education* 

Althou^ official approval of this new five-year plan will not take place 
for some tijne, iirplementation has already begun* Activities thus far have 
resulted in: a new coirprehensive training plan; development of new 
materials; an enhancement of the collaboration' of the Kentucky Department 
of Education, the Kentucky Cdmmunity Education Association, the Kentucky 
Council for Communi.ty Education, and institutions of higher education; an 
increased concept awareness at all levels; and an elevated status for' 
community education including a new division vMch incorporates units for 
parent and child education and partnerships* 
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Contact Person: 



Carl E- Drichta 



Louisiana Center for Community Education 
Ij&iiversity of New Orleans 
Metropolitan college 
New Orleans, lA 70002 
(504) 286-7100 



The Louisiana Center for Community Education is dedicated to inoving 
Louisiana public schools from a position of offering various "education in 
the community" programs toward a position of corrprehensive community 
education. It is throu^ this comprehensive organization that the best 
use of severely limited fiscal resources can be made. 

Given the state of economic limitations within Louisiana, the State 
Community Education Plan must be based on the use of current resources, 
rather than on projections of funds that may not materialize during the 
next five years. As a gxiideline for activity, the Louisiana Committee for 
CcmrtunitY Education Planning and Development adopted the elements of 
significance in ccoMiunity education development efforts as stated by the 
National Committee for state Community Education Planning and Development. 
To address each element, Louisiana community education will achieve the 
following goals: 

o community Education Identity and Sijpport 



Establish demonstration projects to show the iitpact of 
community education on parishes when the program is 
cotprehensive in nature. 

Increase tlie visibility' of benefits of existing community 
education activities. 

Increase the awareness of the governor, legislators, 
mayors, and others of the iirportance of community education 
as a vehicle in solving Louisiana's education problems. 

Expand community education awareness to nonp^ablic schools 
in Louisiana. 



o 



Networking 



Make a special effort to rebuild former networks. 



Increase the membership of community educators in the 
Louisiana Association for Public Community and Adult 
Education, 



o 



leadership 



Identify leaders among community educators. 
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— Develop training seminars on leadership. 

— Network with other education associations statewide to 
identify and foster visionary leadership among educators in 
all areas. 

o Training and Technical Assistance 

— Increase on-site training opportunities for parish 
districts. 

— Develop new written materials describing community 
education activities in the state. 

o Legislation and Funding 

— Utilize an advisory committee in the development of state 
funding plans with a short- and long-range inpact. 

— Distribute information directly to school districts on the 
urgency of establishing and maintaining contacts with local 
legislators who mi^t support community education. 

— Offer ^=^te^vride development, grantsmanship and funding 
workshops to encourage educators to seek creative means to 
finance ccTnrunity education efforts. 
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Contact Person: Robert Curran 

Division of Adult and Community Education 
State House Station #23 
Augusta, ME 04333 
(207) 289-5854 

Ihe State of Maine Adult and Community Education Five-Year Plan represents 
a professional examination of services and future needs. Changes in 
enployment and population will place a greater enfdiasis on training and 
retraining the workforce* Adult education will be a key factor in 
eradicciting illiteracy in the worlq?lace, increasii^ the hic^ school 
graduation rate, providing workers with entry-level enployment skills, and 
retraining of the workforce for the year 2000* To this end, Maine's state 
plan offers educational programs that will ensure that the state's adults 
reach their full potential. It encourages adult learners to dream for a 
better tomorrow and to become the decisionmakers of the 21st Century. 

Ihis is the first overall plan for the Division of Adult and Community 
Education. Planning was accomplished with the participation of both staff 
and representatives of local programs, hic^er education, and other 
education and training agencies. The planning process included the 
formation of two committees: (i) the Steering Committee — responsible 
for the overall project, reviewing materials and existing plans, making 
inprovements on the directions set by the PlannirA^ Committee, 
communicating goals, and assigning final priorities and funding sources; 
and (2) the Planning Committee — responsible for bringing concerns from 
and crammanicating directions Lack to local constituencies, and for 
outlining specific activities and resources. The committee meetings were 
designed to gather iiput and to allow for free discussion between the many 
agency representatives. 

Maine's vision for the future of adult and community education programs is 
divided into three areas: 

o Economic Developme*it. The Division of Adult and Community 

•Education will participate in local, regional, and state 
planning as an integral partner in economic developnent. 

o Core Programs and Services. Adult and community education will 
provide training for all Maine citizens to read, conpute, 
think, and communicate. 

~ Act as primary trainer of basic education and a 
source of hi^ school credentials for a.dults. 

Provide access to cpen-entry/exit, year-round 
core adult education programs. 

~ Provide career informatiorye^^loration services. 
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o Organizational Strucrture* The financial and organizational 
structure necessary to support full-time, year-roxand 
prograiTS will be in place* 

On October 18, 1988, the Plan was endorsed by the Caitimissioner of 
Education and distributed throu^out the state* The Governor will be 
presented with a condensed version for his review* 
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contact Person: Clare McNiff 

Mult and CcOTnonity Education 
Maryland State Department of Education 
200 West Baltiirore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301) 333-2361 

Maryland's Adult Services Plan was approved in June 1986, The objectives 
and activities for Phase I (to e55>and si?5port for the Maryland Mult 
Services Plan and to facilitate the initiation of plan activities) and 
Hiase n (to establish a system to maintain the Maryland Mult Services 
Plan implementation and to provide technical assistance as appropriate) 
were coirpleted in FY87 and EY88, Currently being initiated is Phase III 
(objectives and activities to promote and assist in the organization of a 
stat^dde program of staff development and training to facilitate 
implementation of lifelong learning activities) • Concurrent with plan 
implementation, the Mult and Camu^^inity Education Branch has provided 
staff si:pport to conduct studies and education initiatives in Maryland, 
including parent education, technology and its inpact on curriculum, 
at-risk student programs, teen pregnancy procpiams, advisory committee 
participation, and industry-education partnerships, 

Hie plan focuses on four areas of learning as they relate to adults. 
Specific activities have been developed to respond to these concerns, and 
a number of agencies have agreed to commit resources toward addressing 
these areas. The plan is unique in that it is a collaborative effort by 
representatives of state and local agencies, businesses, and community- 
based organizations within the public and private sectors and is designed 
to address, in a cooperative manner, statewide adult services delivery 
activities. While the plan embraces the philosophy that learning should 
be lifelong, it also recognl^t:S that those experiences should extend 
beyond those provided by traditional learning institutions to include 
settings such as the home, the wor]qplace, libraries, museums, and 
businesses. 

The four areas set forth iii the plan are: 

o community Life. Focuses on desired outcomes for adults in terms 
of enhancing community life and expanding access to a broad 
range of services and activities (i.e,, citizenship and 
community involvement, health, leisure services) , 

o Personal and Interpersonal Development, Mdresses tlie delivery 
of services to help individuals and families in critical 
areas of personal and interpersonal development (i,e,, 
accessibility of quality educational offerings; motivation 
of people to participate in lifelong learning; and 
provision of opportunities that will help individuals to 
recognize and actualize their potential, to better 
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understand varying family stiiuctures, and to develop 
realistic career goals) . 

o World of Work. Examines inplementation strategies from the 

perspective of career awareness, entrepreneurship training, 
and enplqyability. 

o Consumer Awareness. Seeks to eq^oip individuals with the skills, 
concepts, and understanding required in everyday living in 
order to achieve maxiimim satisfaction and utilization of 
resources. Further, it is designed to assist peirsons in 
making educated choices not only in terms of basic 
economics, but also in terms of social, political, 
aesthetic, and moral factors. 
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Contact Person: Susan Freedman 

Massachusetts Departmant of Education 
CCfmmunity Education Office 
1385 Hancock Street 
Qiiincy, 02169 
(617) 770-7572 

In September 1987, the Massachusetts QDirintunity Advisory Council decided to 
make the dsvelopment of a state plan for cornrnunity education one of its 
goals for 1987-88, The Council decided that, rather than delegating the 
work to a subcaranittee, it would address the plan as a "ccartmittee of the 
whole" to identic the strengths and weaknesses of coniraunity education in 
Massachusetts, In addition, three meetings were held with constituent 
groups (Etepartment of Education managers and iirplementors; representatives 
from the business community; and human service, higher education, and 
cultural institutions) to gather their input for incorporation into the 
plan. 

The Council refined the specific goals thereby identified into four 
general goal areas that reflected tne needs and conditions in 
Massachusetts : 

o Increase the public's awareness of community education as a 
resource and strategy for learning. To promote awareness and 
ij[tplementation of comntunity education practices as an avenue to 
increased educational effectiveness, 

o Enhance the responsiveness of schools throu^ shared 

decisionmaking by teachers and diverse community constituencies 
and thereby enhance the teaching profession, citizens' 
commitment to public education, and students' potential, 

o Address the needs of at-risk populations. To promote 

educational programs and decision-making in collaboration with 
camnrunity resources in order to address the needs of individuals 
in the ^^ammunity \*.o are not benefiting from current programs 
and who are in jeopardy of not attaining the skills and 
abilities which are both critical to their successful 
functioning in society and necessary for their attainment of a 
high school diploma, 

o E>5)and school-<x3ramunity partnerships that address school 
iaiprovement. To promote collaboration between schools, the 
individual, and the organizational resources of the community 
and thus enrich and expand educational e5^)eriences and community 
life, 

The Council has approved a final Draft of the plan and, in the fall, will 
present it both to a broad range of constituency groups for their 
reactions and to the Board of Education for its input. The Council then 
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vail revise the plan and present it to the Board of Education for approval 
in the winter of 1989. 

The process of developing the Massachusetts State Plan for Comrnunity 
Education has been instrumental in increasing comrnunication and 
collaboration within the Departinent of Education. The Office of Comrnunity 
Education has been able to initiate partnerships among units within the 
DOE that are engaged in coirplementary projects. In addition, units have 
shown increased interest in the principles of community education and have 
participated in technical assistance and planning sessions with the Office 
of Community Education. 
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Contact Person: Ken Walsh 

Michigan Department of Education 
Adult Extended learning Services 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 48909 
(517) 373-8425 

In September 1987, the Michigan Association for Canmunity and Adult 
Education (MACAE) v;as designated the fiscal agent for the project to 
develop a state plan for conirnunity education. A steering committee 
coirposed of field practitioners, representatives of hi^er education, and 
representatives from other educational organizations met to develop a 
viable plan that reflected t ^ full potential of canmunity education for 
the citizens of Michigan. 

Ihe purpose of the Michigan COonmunity Education Plan is to create the 
opportunily for local citizens and community schools, agencies, businesses 
aid institutions to became active partners in addressing lifelong 
education and community involvement. 

The five goals of the plan contain objectives for iirpleraentation at the 
state and local levels: 

o Leadership. To dev^op a vision of ccxToriunity education in 

people and organizations vMch can motivate others in the 
development and iirplementation of community education 
programs (i.e., to include the role and responsibility of 
the appropriate associate si:55erintendent providing 
leadership for the continued development of community 
education in concert with action by the State Board of 
Education; to develop a true xonderstanding of community 
education concepts by 53i:?)erintendents and boards of 
education) . 

o Collaboration. Td foste:. crl laboratiqn between and among state, 
regicpnal, and local organizations for the purpose of 
initiating, maintaining, and advancing community education 
(i.e., to continue collaborative efforts of state 
department units to develop state-level actions useful at 
both the state and community levels; to create a strategic 
plan of action by conducting needs and resource 
assessments) • 

o legislation and Funding. To develop legislation and funding 
that s^port the continued e5q)ansion and recognition of 
community education at the state and local levels (i.e. , to 
review legislation and funding models from other states in 
determning the most appropriate system for possible 
adoption in Michigan; to support community education with 
appropriate local resources) . 
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Training and Technical Assistance^ To provide educational 
opportunities for individuals and groij^js that enhance 
community education skill development and the application 
of specific skills (i*e^, to continue the commitment by 
colleges, universities, the Michigan Department of 
Education, and community education associations to provide 
professional development opportunities in community 
education for people in all regions of the state; to 
provide released time and funding for local community 
educators to attend appropriate training sessions) • 

Identity and Support. To create a strong community education 
presence, highly visible at the state and local levels, 
that creates si:5)port for enhanced community education 
development (i.e., to continue to ej^pand the undei:standing 
arid endorsement of community education by policy and 
decisionmakeis at all levels of the public ani private 
sectors; to continue to develop broad-based operation of 
all cortponents of community educcition using ongoing needs 
and resource assessments) • 
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Contoct Person: Marilyn A. Kerns 

Cominunity' EcJucation Center 

Cdllege of St, Tticanas 

P^O, Box 4004, 2115 Summit Avenue 

St, Paul, MM 55117 

(612) 647--5352 

Over 700 people — community education practitioners, advisory coiancil 
members, related agency and association personnel, legislators and 
significant others — were given the opportunity to participate in 
developing the Minnesota State Plan for Cdmraunity Education, Ihe process 
began by envisioning ^fihat ccjnmunity education in Minnesota should be in 
five or ten years, What res'd.ted was a broad picture of ^fihat communities 
and education or learning systems ou^t to be like in the future. The 
following is Minnesota's vision for community education: 

All of Minnesota's communities of totprrow will be committed to 
lifelong learning, with each possessing or having access to a 
comprehensive, lifelong leamijig system, Biese systems will 
recognize that +-h2:x>u^out life each community meinber is both a 
learner in the stem and a resource to it. In the future, all 
organizations, agencies, and indj.viduals will work in 
partnership to proactively create comraunities that realize their 
ideal, ^ Community education will act as a catalyst, assisting 
communities to both envision and create this ideal. 

Within this overall vision, six (6) themes emerged: 

o The iBF' ning System, Community learning systems will pixjvide 

conprehensive learning opportunities for all members of tlie 
community, "Community" will be broadly defined according 
to geography (a neighborhood, school district, regional, 
state, or national basis), demographic chars Tteristics, or 
other features, 

o Involvement, All commuiiity members will be enpowered to become 
decision-makers ,.nd participants in a. learning society, 
which improves their cpjality of life. Barriers to such 
involvement will be bridged. Information from the 
caronunity will provide continuous direction for the 
lifelong learning system and for the realization of 
community goals, 

o Issues, community education will address a broad spectrum of 
substantive issues in the educational, social, economic, 
physical, and recreational aronas, 

o Methods, Agencies, organizations, and individuals, all working 
in partnership, will use a variety of innovative methods of 
problem solving and service delivery to reach their goals, 
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leadership. ^ Cornmunity educators will be recognized as leaders 
in assisting coinmunities to envision and acdiieve goalf^ 
based on conimonly held values. 

Si^jport. Resources and ineciianisms for the sipport and grx^wth of 
cornmunity education will be strong and equitably available 
throughout the state. 
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Contact Person: William Hetrick 

Director, Center for Coinmunity Education 
University of Southern Mississippi 
Southern Station, Box 9336 
Hcttiesburg, MS 39406 
(601) 266-4578 

If Mississippi is to realize the vision set forth in its Education Reform 
Act of 1982, it iriust maximize the iitpact of the limited resources the 
state has available at both the local and state levels, Comrnunity 
education is one way a school system and carnmunity can maximize public 
involvement, citizenship awareness, ?nd use of facilities. With this in 
mind, a cross-section of citizens formed a task force to review, revise, 
and iJpJate the previously submitted, but not acted v^n, Five-Year Plan 
for CoirimunitY Education in Mississippi, There was general consensus among 
the grcp that, to be successful, the plan should be iirplemented in 
several phases, 

Hhase I 

Have the Missl'isippi State Superinterident of Education appoint a 
person presently in the State Department of Education to assume the 
responsibility of state community education coordinator until a full- 
time person can be named. 

Adopt a state board policy statement si^jporting community education. 

Establish a state advisory council to provide leadership in 
developing community education throughout Mississippi, 

Riase II 

Ixiplement recommendations of "A Plan For Excellence: Mississippi's 
Public Schools" to develop canununity education programs in each local 
school system, promoting stronger school/community relationships and 
bringing parents and other citizenis into the public schools. 

Phase III 

Establish definitions, state plan requirements, and criteria for 
funding local programs once state funding is secured. 

The Jtate Board of Education, in its efforts to provide the highest 
quality education for the citizens of Mississippi, recognizes the 
conponents of communi y education as a positive influence on the lifelong 
learning process and rhe democratic way of life. The state Board of 
Education also sees the development of positive attitudes toward 
education, schools, and community agencies as one of the stronaest 
products of the community education philosophy. Community education 
represents the best vehicle to assure ongoii^g community involvement in the 
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public schools of Mississippi and bo maximize the impact of available 
resources. 
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contact Person: 1*^^.7 a. Kujath 

Department of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(314) 751-2571 

Ihe state advisory council, made up of individuals representing higher 
education, local school administrators, local comritunity educators, local, 
educators, and State Department of Education personnel, v.'as primarily 
responsible for the develcpraent of the Missouri State Plan for Community 
Education. The council determined that the plan should provide practical 
assistance for Missouri school administrators, community leaders, and 
otliers as they work together to inplement or ej^and comiitunity education 
programs. 

"The possible benefits to a conraunity of a well-designed and carefully 
inplemented coraraunity education programs are numerous. People involved in 
canirunity education can, and will, provide activities and services that 
sdtisQ^ the needs and interests of all caraTiunity members, and also act as 
catalysts for building a better way of life in the coraniunity. To this 
end, tJie Missouri State Plan for Coraraunity Edut. ition ./ill: 

o Provide a font at to encourage the development ar»d/or expansion 
of coraraunity education programs, activities, and services in 
every school district, by establishing the State Department of 
Education as the leader and coordinator of assistance for 
commuhity education in the state of Missouri; and 

o Provide support and technical assistance to local education 

agencies that are inplementirig or ejqjanding camtunity education 
programs. 

Following State Board of Education approval and endors6me.1t in 
September 1988, the plan will be presented to each school district in 
Missouri's ten comraunitY (ducation regions. These presentations will 
provide the best opportunity to develop and/or expand community education 
in every school district in the state. The plan Is invaluable to 
Missouri, not only because of vtot it represents, but because of the unity 
and commitment it developed during the time spent talking about and 
working toward the goal of developing the Missouri State Plan for 
^tonnnunity Education. 
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Ccntac± Person: Gloria A. Gregg 

Center for Community Education 
Montana State University 
250 Reid Hall 
Bozeman, MT 59717 
(4CC) 944-4731 

I Montana, participation in the National Project for St^^-e Coinmunity 
Education Planning and Development provided the opportunity to examine the 
current status of community educdtion. To acconplish this, a ten- member 
steering committee set forth to identify the potential outcomes of a state 
plan. Following aire the top seven outcomes, including one set of 
strategies and six roles, vdiich became the guide for further development 
of the planning process: 

o Strategies for integrating community education into the regular 
K-12 curriculum and for enhancing the education of children and 
young people. 

o The role of community education in: 

— developing school-aged child care programs; 

— developing conraunity-based literacy programs for adults; 

— developing programs to deal with at-risk youth; 

— encoiaraging economic and small business development in a 
community; 

— dealing with various health-related issues such as teenage 
pregnancy, AIDS, wellness, and others; and 

~ enhancing adult education and recreational opportunities in 
a community. 

Using the prioritized outcomes, a position statement was developed to tie 
community education to each of the above outcome areas. The statement 
also atte: pted to deal with strategies and actions that needed to be 
acconplished if commuriity education were to deal with the issues and 
problems identified. These position statements wer^ utilized as a key 
carponent of the total plan of action: 

o Issue 1: School-age child care. A community school that fully 
utilizes its facilities can be the hub of parent education 
and community child care services. At a minimum, the 
school can become a resource center to help parents find 
care in their neighborhood, to provide training for day 
care staffs, and to ensure that the network of family day 
care homes in ttie ^ea meet licensing standards. Community 
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educators can offer training, consultation, technical 
assistance, and leadership. 

Issue 2: Literacy. Using the conraiunity education format, 
inultiple cammunity resources (i.e., schools, churches, 
senior citizen centers) can offer education programs for 
learners of all ages, backgi.unds, and needs to promote 
lifelong learning as a means of breaking the cycle of 
illiteracy. 

Issue 3: Health-related programs. To enhance the quality of 
life for Montana citizens by creating opportunities for 
individuals to acquire lifetime skills, knowledge, and 
beliefs that promote physical, emotional, and mental well- 
being, cxanmunity educators can: coordinate the activities 
of individuals and agencies involved in health promotion; 
identify conraunity needs; invo].ve community members in the 
development of programs and activities; and identify 
resources, services, and facilities. 

Issue 4: At-risk youth. Irdividuals are "at risk" when 

circumstances and behaviors diminish their potential for a 
productive and fulfilling life. Cammunity education can 
bring cammunity members together to identify and link 
community needs and resources in a manner that helcs people 
to help themselves raise the quality of life in their 
communities. 

Issue 5: Economic/small business development, itie strategy for 
economic/small business development focuses on finding a 
method for sharing resources between business and education 
aiat results in coirifaanity enhancement. Community education 
can provide training for eitployees and managenvsnt; provide 
career assessment; coordinate and maintain a network of 
resources; provide-, public education regaroing the nature of 
small businesses, environmental and economic issues, and 
free entenprise; and provide literacy programs that ensure 
a trainable work force. 

Issue 6: Mult education and recreation. Hhe objective of 
adult education and recreation is to utilize resources in 
an organized, systematic, cost-effective manner v^iile 
providing lifeJ.ong learning and recreational and leisure 
opportunities. The community education process can help 
develop a close and cooperative working relationship 
involving schools, parks and recreation cjencies, and tne 
pnvate sector in working toward the common goal of 
' '>raving a community's quality of life. 
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o Issue 7: K-12 curriculvan. In a tine of declining resources, 
and in a society \diere less than 30 percent of the over 
eighteen population have children in school, \tot appears 
to be required is a collaborative partnership between home, 
school, and community to meet the educational needs of 
youth enrolled in the schools. By iirplementing community 
education (i.e., school/community advisory grcups, school 
volunteer programs, school/business pa2±nerships, inter- 
generational programs, parent education) , a school district 
enhances its potential to help initiate that viable 
partnership. 

In addition to the creation of a plan of acldon for community education in 
Montana, participation in the project provideu a vehicle to draw together 
people from gr/emment, business, and state and local agencies involved in 
some ai^Dect of community education. The comections made v/ill provide 
valuable linkages for the future development of community education within 
the state. 
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Contact Person: Loren Bonneau 

Center for Qaraiturdty Education 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
1211 Seaton Hall 
Lincoln, NE 68588 
(402) 472-3726 

Hie state of Nebraska, through recently introduced legislation, has 
demonstrated interest in providing support for local conimunities to 
develop comrnunity education prograins. It is the intent of the legislature 
that the Nebraska Department of Education shall adrninister the program. 

Using the community education concept, with its emphasis on serving all 
citizens, the following goals have been established in Nebraska's Five- 
Year Community Education Plan: 

Organize a structure to foster a sense of communitY among the 
citizens of a community. 

IDevelop and irtplement a sound community education program in 
local communities throu^out Nebraska. 

Promote the use of school and other communitY facilities for the 
pro\'ision of services and programs to inprove the educational, 
vocational, cultural, recreational, and social life of the 
community. 

Bring together all resources (federal, state, coionty, and local) 
in developing and operating a conprehensive program. 

Evaluate the comraunitY education program in terms of meeting 
public needs. 

The draft of Nebraska's plan will be sent to a thirty-member steering 
committee for fina, revision by November 1988. Once revised, the plan 
will be mailed throughout the state to government agencies, service 
providers, and local schools. 
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Contact Person: Carole Bussel, Specialist 

Ccmmiunity Schools and Safe Key 

City of Las Vegas 

749 Veterans Memorial Drive 

Las Vegas, NV 89101 

(702) 386-6297 

Written by the Nevada Association for ConmtunitY Education, the Nevada 
State Plan is unique for the state in that it is a collaborative effort by 
representatives of state and local agencies, businesses, and canmunity- 
based organizations within the public and private sectors- It is hoped 
that the Plan will foster further increased interagency collaboration in 
the delivery of services and will meet the increasing needs of all 
Nevadans. 

The goals of the Nevada State Plan for Conmtunity Education are to: 

o Provide a plan of action to enhance CGnrmuniti- education and 

propose legislation that will iirpxve the "Quality of Life" for 
all Nevadans • 

o Revitalize the Nevada Association for Connirunity Education. 

o Provide an administrative organization to plan, supervise, and 
maintain a continuing community education process. 

o Assist state and local governments, school districts, 
institutions of higher learning, private agencies and 
organizations, and camntunity members to identify and solve 
current and future prublem areas (i.e., senior citizens, 
substance abuse, retraining the workforce, dropout, literacy) • 

o Assist in the developnent of coope: 'live agreements in 

accordance with NRS 277.045, i^jpen. rx B, between political 
subdivisions and school districts concerning community 
K ^^cation. 

o Conduct a community education awareness program in each of 
Nevada's 17 community school districts. 

Hie draft plan has been sent to the State Department of Education for 
submission to the State Board of Education for approval and 
iirplementation. in the meantime, the Nevada Association for Conmunity 
Education, in coordination w; the state department of education, will 
continue to provide the leadc^^ship assistance necessary to make the 
community education process a reality. 
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Contac± Peirson: Marguery Navaroli 

Conraiunity/School Coordinator 
Nashua School District 
36 Riverside Drive 
Nashua, NH 03062 
(603) 883-3680 

^e New HaiTOshire Coiranunity Education Center Advisory Committee determined 
that the state's Five-Year Community Ed-acation Plan should develop a 
carprehensive coraraunity education system that would address the lifelong 
learning process of all New Hairpshire citizens, young and old. The 
committee further determined that with less than one'year to conplete the 
project, no additional funds, and other resources being limited, it would 
be more realistic to develop a two-phase plan for the plan. 

Phase I includes the identification of the ideas and input of I5i resource 
persons representing four categories: elementary/secondary ed-ication 
post-secondary education, state-affiliated education, and communitv ' 
business education. The participants shared their ii^ut and recognized 
the Importance of that input in creating a vision for comraunity^cation 
m the state, ihe tune and energy that they devoted can only be 
reciprocated by having the Commissioner of Ed'ication, legislature, and 
State Board of Education review, evaluate, ana set forth a plan to 
acconplish the following goals and objectives: 

o Centralization of community education activities 

— Obtain a ccmmitment for ccanmunity education from the s*-ate 
in terms of both finances and personnel resources. 

Establish an office of community education under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Education. 

Hire a director of community education. 

— Form a collaboration council with representation i-rom 
statewide agencies, groups, and organizations to act as an 
advisory committee for the office of community edication. 

— Create a greater awareness and understanding of the 
concepts of community education, community collaboratives 
and community/school partnerships. ' 

o Collection of data 

— Conduct a statewide community education needs assessment. 

~ Serve as an information center to collect, collate, and 
update information pertinent to communities, partnerships 
agencies, organizations, programs, and so on. 
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— Disseminate data and infonnation collected, 
o Coordination of efforts 

~ Establish conrmanity/sdiool partnership programs and/or 
caramunity-/ cxxinty, or regional collaboratives to address 
issues on a local, county, or regional level. 

— Facilitate cooperation among postsecondary education, 
vocational education, adult education, adult enrichment, 
and local school districts to meet the current and future 
needs (career, economic, and social) of their constituents. 

— Encourage community involvement and sijpport for public 
education throu^ business/school partnerships; school 
volunteer programs; citizen participation in curriculum, 
budget, and facility development; and service on local 
school boards and committees. 

— Provide networking opportunities for those involved. 

o Coordination of individual and gxxAjp training fc * the above 
programs 

— Establish community/school partnership programs. 

— Provide educational opportunities for community education 
leadership. 

Phase II includes the development of a timetable to achieve and inplement 
the ideas and goals set forth in Phase I. Through this inplementation, a 
true collaborative partnership t,/ii be established in the state. 
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NEW MEXIOO 

Contact Person: Tairara Ivy 

NMACED 

513 6th Street, NW 
Albuquerque, NM 87102 
(505) 243-6767 

Pollcfwing New Mexico's participation in the National state Cdmraunity 
Eciucation Planning and Development Project meeting held in September 1987 
It \7as determined that the state does not differ too much from other ' 
states regarding the presence or absence of ke^' conntunity education 
indicators. New Mfexico's strong poir.ts include networking, training, and 
technical assistance, vdiile it is weakest in a-jmniunit/ education identity 
and support, leadership, and funding. 

Given this assessment, "che draft of New Mexico Association for Comniunity 
Education Development Five-Year Plan (1988-92) is designed to strengtlien 
and Claris the concept of coraraunity education at state and local levels 
so that all New Mexicans can participate in coninmnity education programs' 
and sen^ices. In 1992, it is hoped that camnunity education will be 
characterized by strong and vital leadership, by strong and well-funded 
local coraraunity education organizations, and by programs and services 
respoa'ive to coraraunity needs. These characterizations have became the 
goals of the five-yeaiT plan. 

To accoiplish the identified goals, the following timetable has been 
est:c±)lished: 

Pha se I a988-89'> 

Ej^and si^port for the five-year pi a for coraraunity education in New 
Mexico, and facilitate the initiation of plan activities. 

fhase II ri990> 

Establish' a system to maintain iitplementation and provide technical 
assistance as appropriate. 

Riase III a990-91^ 

Promote and assist in the organization of a statewide prtDgram of 
staff development and trainiw in order to facilitc'.te the 
implementation of activities identified in the plrm. 

Rias r ;37_(19921 

.issess the intact of the plan in fostering coraraunity education 
OE^rtunities for citi ;.cins of New Mexico. 
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contact Person: Charlotte Wilson 

New York Association Continuing/Coinmum EcJucation 
West Ridge Ctoramunity Education Center 
200 Alcott Road 
Rochester, NY 14626 
(716) 225-4410 

The New York Association for Continuing and Conanunity Education (NYACCE) , 
with si^)port of the New York State Education Department, developed a plan 
to provide leadership training for professional practitioners of lifelong 
learning services, NYACCE, thi> professional organization that represents 
a cross-section of continuing aid cciranunity- education providers and 
maintains liaison relationships with other provider assvvciations, explored 
ways of si5)porting practitioners with leadership training and networking 
opportunities. The purpose of this activity was, and will continue to be, 
to increase the effectiveness of new professionals in the deveT-opirient of 
policy and practice at the local, state, and national 1. vels. 

Uie goals for Hiase I (August 1987-August 1988) of the five-year plan for 
developing and initiating a plan for an ongoing process of leadership 
trainii:g were to: 

o Develop a cadre of skilled adult/continuing/coininunity education 
practitioners, both p2:^sent and future, at the local, state, and 
national levels as leaders and change agents in their agencies 
and organizations. 

o Develop a greater commitment tv adult/continuing/community 
education that will be manifested in those inciLviduals and 
institutions in^^olved in the delivery of lifelong learning 
activities. 

o Establish a statewide network of skilled practitioners jAio will 
provide technical assistance, react to issues of concern, become 
prc'-tive in initiating policy and practice changes, and i.xtppo3c1: 
lifelong learning. 

The objectives for Fhase I were to: 

o Provide an opportunity for NYACCE members to participate in the 
development of a platform for enhancing liS^long learning 
opportunities in New York over the next five years. 

o Design and pilot a model for a leadership conference that would 
assist participants to enhance their leadersliip skills, develop 
a network for technical assistance, ej^lore issues in lifelong 
leai-ning, and conduct long-range plannir^g for the twenty-first 
century. 

o Establish a resource directory of NYACCE members. 
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With the conpletion of Riase I, reconnnendations for Riase II (September 
1988-1991) have been presented to the Executive Ctoinmittee of the Board of 
Directors and will be presented to tlie NYACCE Board of Direccors at its 
fall 1980 meeting for approval, The recon:n:iendations inclxade: 

o Convention '89 Coinrtiittee will present the Convention '89 

platform to the NYACCE board of directors for consideration, 

o NYACCE members and interested parties may participate in the 
assessment of progress, T:5)date, and iirpleraentation of goals set 
in Convention '89, 

o A leadership ccanmittee will plan and evalxiate annual leadership 
conference and leadership training activities, 

o I^CCE will seek additional participants and sponsors for the 
annual leadership conference from agencies and organizations 
with common interests and needs, 

o Conferences will have workshops and presentations devoted to 
leadership skills. 

o NYACCE will seek additional and/or permanent linkage with New 
York Stave, colleges and universities to provide opportunities 
for leadership conference participants to further their 
professional development throu^ jollege credits toward a degree 
or certification* 

o NYACCE will distribute a membership and resource director' and 
encourage all leadership conference participants to became 
active participants in the directory axrl speakers bureau. 
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Contact Person: Boyce Medlin 

North Carolina Department of Public Instruction 
116 West Edenton Street 
Education Building 
Raleigh, NC 27603 
(919) 733-0114 

The purpose of the North Carolina Strategic Plan for Cammunity Education 
is to identify and describe procedures and plans viiereby the 
representatives from appropriate agencies, institutions, organizations, 
and groips will collaborate in exchanging information and in delivering 
and inproving educational, recreational, cultural, social, and ^the): 
services to citizens. The Strategic Planning Committee has developed an 
outline of a "working draft" to be used by the Committee as it develops 
the final plan beginning in January, 1989. The prooosed contents include 
the following: 

o Background and reason for the 5-ysar plan; 

o Definition, philosophy, elements; 

o North Carolina Strategic Planning Committee for Community 
Education; 

o collaboration and networking — state level; 

o County Interagency and Intergroip strategic Planning Committee; 

o Administration of the Plan and financial matters; 

o Parting, publications, evaluation; and 

o i^pendices. 
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Contact Person: William Woods 

North Dakota Cent-er for Coraittunity Education 
North Dakot.i State University 
Schcnl of JJducation, Minard 321 
Fargc, ND 58105 
(701) 237-7085 

The North Dakota Center for Caramunity Education state Advisory Committee 
representing the Department of Public Instnic'Ion, the Department of Parks 
and Recreation, public school districts, North Dakota Education 
Association and other school ^and college professionals reviewed and 
t?3oated the 1976 St .ie Community Education Plan to maintain further a 
posture of general si^jporc and encouragement toward Community Education 
within the state. The effort resulted in a draft of a state plan calling 
for specific grov^js in North Dakota to conplete certain tasks. 

North Dakota Department of Public Instruction 

o Continue and expand, in cooperation with local school districts, 
the operation of Adult Education Centers throughout the State. 

o Promote economic development in small commu'iities. 

North Dakota ^apartment of Parks and Recreation 

o ..cquest funding for the Community Services coordinatoi 
legislation. 

o Carplete and <iisseminate the report of the Rural Education 
Leadership Project. 

North Dakota Department of Vocational Education 

o Continue partial funding of instructors of appropriate adult 
classes. 

North Dakota Adult Education Association 

o Continue its affiliation with the National CcTirauiiity Education 
Assoca'^tion. 

o Increase its promotion of memberdiip in the NCEA and AAACE. 
North Dakota Community Foundation 

o Provide financial support to local community education programs, 

o Provide seed money grants, on a matching basis, to stm± or 
ajiprove local community educaxion programs. 
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North Dal^'jota Center for Ccmnnw^ :y Education 

o Continue technical assistance throughout tho State by p^widing 
workshops and a regularly published newsletter-, 

o Seek outside funding to promote ccinmuni'iY involvement intern 
programs/activities • 

n Continue cosponsorship of the I-fiiLti-State Conimunity Education 
Conference with Minnesota and other regional partners. 

o Use the State Advisory Committee to encourage inter-agency 
discussion of coaminity education in North Dakota. 

In addition to the identified tasks, the following benchmarks have been 
established: 

By June 30, 1991 Achieve state funding promoting local leadership 

and training in Community Services/Education. 

By June 30, 1991 Establish a si5)ervisory position in Comraunity 

Services/Education at the state level. 

By JUne 30, 1993 Identify an education director/coordinator in at 

least 50 percent of the active school districts 
of the State. 

The final Jraft of North Dakota State Plan is awaiting final review and 
endorsement by the State Advisory Committee, the North Dakota Department 
of Public Instruction and others. 
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Contact Person: Sherry l^lett 

Ohio Department of Education 
Adult and Caramuiiitv Education 
65 South Front Streer, Room 811 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(614) 466-5015 

Once the Ohio Department of Education (ODL) , the Kent State Center, and 
the Ohio Cdmmunity Education Association (OCEA) decided to participate in 
the State Carranunity Education Planning Project, i: was determined that 
input was needed from other related organizations, as well as txxm 
statewide educational and political leaders, to fonnulate the plan. Once 
xtaterials were gathered, a consultant was hired to develop goals and 
objectives, action statements, and evaluation procedures, and to delegate 
responsibilities . 

During the planning process, copies of the documents in development were 
forwarded to key people throughout ODE, the Ifent State Center, and the 
OCEA for review, iiput, and suggestions* In addition, the draft of the 
plan was presented to the OCEA membership during the annual OCEA 
conference. Members were provided the opportunity to review the plan and 
make suggestions. Based on this further irpit, a final copy of the 
revised draft was sent to the planning committee and was adopted at the 
August 22, 1988, meeting of the OCEA board. 

The Ohio State Plan for the Develcpnent of Community Education goals and 
objectives are: 

o Tb jjiprove the organizational effectiveness of OCEA through 
structu'.-al and fiscal modification. 

— Adopt an OCEA membership maintenance and recruitment 
strategy by May 1989 (OCEA board action) . 

— Inprove the effectiveness of the^ established OCEA 
committees as designated in the cx^nstitution and bylaws. 

— Create new committees to meet the needs of the mission and 
goals. 

— Inplement the position of a part-time executive secretary 
by May 1, 1990. 

Establish ^ maintain a diversified funding base by 1990. 

— Review ard revise cjmually the OCEA strategic plan. 

~ Conduct an annual formative evaluation in terms of progress 
made toward achieving goals and objectives of the strategic 
plan (OCEA board action) . 
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o To increase OCEA visibility and intluence in the state, 

— Maintain affiliate status and active particioation with 
NCEA and NCSCEA. 



~ Develop and adopt a coirprehensive narketing strategy by 
1990 (OCEA board ac±ion) • 

— Affiliate as an organizational member and actively 
participate in six statewide associations by !fey 1, 1989 • 

— Identify and establish contact with one person at each 
institution of hi^er .^cation which has an educational 
adnujiistration or ccjmmunity educat-^on eiphasis, +-o increase 
their awareness of ccainittunity education by 1993, 

— Establish a list of available resource people to represent 
OCE? interests on major state advisory committees by 1990. 

— Assemble a ten-member advisory camndttee of key individuals 
and organizations representing business, industry, 
education, and citizens by 1990 • 

— Develop annual legislative agenla aid strategies for OCEA 
position on community education ru ated legislation. 

TO provide for the dissemination of information relaced to 
communit^^ education. 

— Conduct annual conference for membership as an opportunity 
to network with other commuriity education practitioners and 
as a major fundraiser, 

— Conduct two aiuAui regional workshops per region, 

— Conduct an axmv^ legislator's informational worktop. 

— Publish a quai^erly community education newsletter, 

— Provide annual community education presentations for three 
related, statewide, noncommunity education organizations. 

— Develop a comprehensive electronic commmity education 
information management system. 

— Establish a syst'^m fur identification and dissemination of 
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inforaatior on issues critical to coniinunity education by 
1991. 



To provide pirofessional development opportunities for cornmuniti' 
€?ducation practitioners. 

— Develop and conduct annual training in leadership skills 
and coinrnunity education processes for the OCEA board. 

— Develop and conduct specific annual community education 
training workshops throughout the state. 

— Establish a community education scholarship ^^.rogram to 
promote new leaders and research ii* •comrn'onity education by 
1991. 



Contact Person: Al Underwood 

State Department of Education 
Mult and Community Education Section 
2500 North Liincoln Boulevard 
Oklahoma city, OK 73105 
(405) 521--3321 

Based on the philosophy that all citizens have an inherent right to 
participate in their community to the mxiinum of their ability, the 
Oklahoma state Plan for Community Education creates a blueprint for 
planning, establishing, iirproving, and e^q^andiug comr.umity education 
programs in each of the state's seventy-seven countiei.. This would make 
services available, within reasonable commuting distance, to all of the 
state's citizens and would mobilize resourx::es to address community needs 
and irrprove the quality of life. In addition, the plan, as a written 
document recognized by the official educational community, will sanction 
and add new dimuision to the support of community education. 

Factors, such as the expanded search for energy, the agricultural 
recession, rise of an informational society, en^iasis on new industry, and 
the mobility of citizens, are creating a demand for continuing education 
and recreation in various forms. In many areas of Oklahoma, community 
education in local schools is the only feasible solution to the emerging 
needs of citizens. To address these needs, the Oklahoma State Department 
of Education's State Community Education Advisory Council, representing 
school district administrators, community education directors, vocational 
education, higher education, and areas from the p. ../ats and public sector, 
established its goal and objectives foi the Oklalioma State Plan for 
Community Education: 

o To provide state leadership in planning, developing, 

implementing, and evaluating a community educational networic to 
meet the emerging needs of citizens of \L1 ages and walks of 
life. 

o The Oklahona State Department of Education (SDE) staff will 
disseiidnate community education information to local education 
agencies (LEAs) and appropriate persons and agencies throughout 
Oklahoma. 

o The SDE staff will provide technical assistance to the LEAs with 
operational community education programs in Oklahoma to help 
them inprove, exfrna, and mainta-Jji their program. 

o The SDE staff will wor^. toward establishing at least one 
community education program in each of the seventy-seven 
counties. 

o The SDE will maintain a fifteen-member Community Education 

Advisory Council to assure input firom a broad representation of 
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ageiicies and the public r planning, developing, iitplementing, 
and evaluating caranunii^ education in Oklahoma. 

o The SDE staff will conduct a statewide conference on coiranunity 
education and participate in at least four regional workshops 
annually to provide inservice education for lEA cammunitY 
education coordinators. 

o The SDE staff, with ii^t from the state, advisory council, 

CCTiTOunity education directors, coordinators, and other agencies, 
will review statewide needs annually and focus on cuixent issues 
for the year. 

o The SDE will work cooperatively with all coraraunity education 
interest grotips to seek assistance from the Community Education 
Advisory Council in developing strategies for community 
education advocacy, funding, and promotion at the municipal, 
county, state, publi-., and private levels. 

The Oklahoma State Board of Education approved the State Plan for 
Coramimty Education. On June 30, 1988, the Oklahoma State Legislature 
approved funding for community education for the 1988-89 year. 
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Contact Person: Guy Faust 

Oregon Cammunity Education ^ociation 
1724 Moss Street 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 686-3996 or 

In developing the Oregon Conmunity Education Elan, the Oregon coinrnunity 
Education Association (OCEA) and the Oregon Diepartment of Education (ODE) 
hope to point conimunity educators in the direction that will affect their 
caniinuni,ties in the future- Inherent in the pLan is a strong belief and 
raTmitinent to individual irrprovement and ccaranumty development through 
local control and the use of conrnunity resairces to address cornmunity 
prdblems and needs- 

The five-year plan builds on the "Oregon Coireback" espoused by Governor 
Neil Goldschmidt. It enphasizes stronger ccjiranunity partnerships, 
increased citizen participation, and more individual enpowerment for 
addressing individual, coimjnity, and state nea<1s into the 1990s. 

The 1988-1993 connnunity education plan focu^ses on ten issue areas facing 
Oregon's future. Those issues targeted for the five-year plan include: 

o The governor's "children's agenda"- Provide input, assess 

needs, identify resources, and share information to address 
the needs wf children and youth. 

o Child care. Develop, expand, and/or replicate quality, 
affordable, assessable child care programs. 

o Parenting. Create opportunities for adults to develop and 
inprove their parenting skills • 

o Literacy. Develop and inplement state and local canpaigns to 

build public awareness about the inportance of literacy and 
programs that support it. 

o Work and enployment skills. Conduct research to identify \*:at 
skills and abilities are n^^ed to be successful in the job 
market of the near future. 

o Economic Acsvelopment. Work with public and business officials 
tc dnalyze economic needs and opportunities. 

o Citizen, parent, and student involvement. Re-search how 

citizens, parents, and students are involved in Oregon 
communities. 

o Health and welli ass. Determine how comnrunity educators can best 
help address camiunity health care issues by working with 
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various agencies and organizations d: ^ectly serving health 
care needs. 

o Aging. ^ Determine hov; community educators can best collaborate 
with other community agencies and organizations to address 
the needs of senior citizens in their communities. 

o Cteanmunity education. Increase the public's understanding of 
community education throu^ public awaireness, education, 
and promotional activities. 

Rather than create n^7 issues and platforms for community education, the 
plan positions community educators to play leade'-^ship and collaborative 
roles with elected officials, community residents, business 
representatives, and other key people to irrprove an Itidividual » s quality 
of life and to develop communities. 

The QCEk board adopted the draft plan in August 1988. The State Community 
School Advisory Committee is scheduled to review the plan on September 21 
1988. ^ The plan will be distributed to other key groups for review, 
revision, and adoption during the fall. Acceptance by the State Board of 
Education is anticipated prior to December 30, 1988. The State Community 
School Advisory Coimittee has accepted responsibility for an annual 
evaluation and update of the plan vMch al].ows for continuous monitorina 
and rev sion. ^ 
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Contact Person: Biagio l-Iusto, chief 

Division of Student Services 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17126 
(717) 783-6777 

In 1982, the Pennsylvania State Plan for the Development and 
Irrpleraentation of Conrounity Education was accepted by the Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education and adopted by the State Board of 
Education. Developed by the Pennsylvania Community Education Advisory 
Council, the ultimate intent of the plan was .j develop, facilitate, a;/.d 
refine community education in the state as a ajmmunity-based process to 
address local needs. Ihe State Plan of 1981 remains an excellent overview/ 
of community educatj.on's basic concepts, goals, ai.i objectives:-.. Althiough 
the essential rramev/ork and foundation it provides are still relevar.t, the 
plan describes condi.tions as they existed seven years ago. Within this 
context, the State Cc^n'jniity Education Task Force has proposed an addendum 
to the 1981 State Plan for Community Education, recomnending the 
establishment of cammunity schools as the roost effective approach to 
cammunity problan solving and regeneration. 

The long-range goal of the 1988-93 Pennsylvania Action Plan is the 
transformation of every .schoox in the state into a community school. 
Achieving this goal will require the concerted efforts of state and local 
government, institutions of higher education, and the local school systems 
and communities they serve. It has been recotnraended that the state 
establish the office of Community School Coordinator within the Department 
of Education to direct and promote agency and/or community partnerships. 
In addition, designated pilot Community School Demonstration Models will 
provide concrete exauples of the process by vMch a commuriity sa> X3l is 
planned, instituted, and sustained. 

Aithou^ the Addendum to ^he 1981 state plan remains a working draft, the 
Task Force lelieves that che community school model represents the best 
opportunity to attar-i ti-e state's educatiorial goals by providing a hub of 
community activity, a forum for probleir. olving, and a resource center for 
all citizens. 
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a^ntact Person: Dalton L. Ward 

South Carolina Department of Education 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 734-8075 

A major problem for outh Catxilina in today's cxmplex and specialized 
society is providing a means v^ereby individuals and ccsnraunities can 
identiQr their problems and seek practical solutions to them. A challenge 
in community problem solving is to achieve effective utilization of human, 
physical, and financial resources to meet individual needs and iitiorave the 
total comrauniiY- Tb this end, the South Carolina Departmsrit of 
Education's Office of Adult Education, the University of South CarxDlinci's 
Center for Community Education, and the Association for Community 
Ec3ucation in South Carolina are committed to a plan of inproved 
organizational effectiveness, advocacy, and professional developnent. 

In an effort to establish a stabiwide community education program in the 
state- a fifteen-member State Ccsnraunity Education Advisory Council 
representing recreation, health, cultural, social service, community 
services, education, business and industry, aged, and minori^/ groiips, has 
been appointed to support the 1976 South Carolina Community Education Act 
and promote the advancement of recreational, educational, cultural, 
social, and health opportunities throu^ the maximum utilization of public 
facilities. Specifically, the council will provide input to the state 
depairtmenL in the development of a community education plan. 

TO iirplement the state community education program in South Carolina, the 
following goals are recommended: 

o Create public awareness of ccanmunity education concepts, 
philosophies, and programs. 

o Increase the involvemi?nt of the community in the design and 
iitplementation of cararaunix.y education programs. 

o Create cooperative worldng relationships among agencies, 
institutions, industries, and other community groups. 

o Make effective use of public schools and other public facilities 
as community centers. 

o Establish a financial ba,se for community education in South 
Carolina. 



Establish a position of and identify a community ediacation 
directc- : in each school district. 



o 



Provide professional development opporturaties for 
education practitioners. 



South Carolina 



Provide state-level cxjordination of ODnimunity education. 
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Cbntact j^erson: Helen Iforteii 

CcmMitiity Education Development Center 
University of South Dakota 
School of Education, 414 East Clark 
Vermillion, SD 57069 
(605) 677-5366 



The State Planning Ccfinmittee inet in the fall of 1987 to determine a 
schedule for rewriting the existing South DaV-^ta Plan for Comrnunj.ty 
Education. The charge to the committee was j revise the existing plan as 
necessary. In September, the legislative task force of the state 
association (ACCEASD) r'arted the process of working toward state 
legislation for the 1988 legislature. In January 1988, the oill was 
passed, a significant step in the recognition of a^mmunity education as a 
viable educational process in the stat^. In July 1988, the planning 
committee met to draft the n^ state plan, incorporating input from Stace 
Advisory Cduncil members, ACCEASD members, and pijblic school personnel. 
The plan was mailed to all members of the AACEASD for their review. At 
the present time, comments and suggestions are being coitpiled to make a 
final draft of the plan. 

The goal of the South Dakota State Plan for Cammunit^ Education is to 
encourage statewide inplementation of community education in South Dakota. 
The purpose of the plan is to define the concept of community education, 
describe the unique role of public schools iji the community education 
process, and provide guidelines for the effective inplementation of 
community education in South Dakota communities. 

Foll^ wing are the major corrponents of community education as interpreted 
in the South Dakota Plan for Community Education Development: 

o Lifelong learning opportunities will be provided for all 

citizens regardless of age, sex, ethnic origin, or economic 
status. 



Opportunities will be provided for systematic citizen 
involvement in decision making on educational issues. 

A concerted effort will be made in local communities to fully 
utilize all community resources to address identif x)mmuni-Qr 
need^, problems, and c:)ncems. These will include human, 
physical, and financial resources already p^'esent, althoL * 
perhaps underutilized, in communities. 

Acknowledging that air communities, regardless of size, contain 
many local agencies and organizations, a concerted effort will 
be made to involve those entities in planning for community 
education and to assist them in maximizing their service 
potential. 
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o The identified needs in local CQinnrunitia<^i will be 

operationa\ized throu^ the provision of progranis and services 
to address these concerns (i.e , illiteracy, at-risk youth, 
health, AIES education, environinental concerns, safety, latchk^ 
children, agin^, and the homeless) . 

Future directions for commianity educuticn development in the state 
include: 

o Olie division of education budget should include a line item for 
community education. 

o Administration certificates should include a minimum requixement 
of three hours of graduate-level community education traiidrig. 

o Work toward professional certification for communitry education 
coordinators will include iirplementing a statewide assessment of 
training needs and provi.ding regional and statewide workshops 
and training sessions by the Community Education Development 
center at the University of Soutii Dakota^ 

o The active support of educational groips such as SASD, SBSO 
PTA, and SDEA will be sou^t. 

o A long-range plan will be fonraolated for a statewide community 
education information network to interface with the national 
community education conputer network (CEWET) . 
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Contact Person: Glenn Moore 

Tennessee toirmtunity Education Association 
2601 Bransford Avenue 
Nashville, TN 37204 
(615) 259-8548 

The inission of the Tennessee State Plan for CGrnnumity Education is to 
initiate a collaborative effort between adult and cammunity education in 
the state of Tennessee. Specifically, throu(^ collaboration with the 
State Department of Education, the Division of Adult Education will assume 
a leadership role in providing community education services throughout the 
state. 

In the sprixig of 1988, support for a collaborative initiative was obtained 
from th'^ Governor, Commissioner of Education, and Executive Director of 
Adult Education , The division name was changed from the Division of Adult 
Education to the Division of Adult and Community Education, vAiich reflects 
the change in loissi ^ and services. Follow-v^) meetings between staff 
membe3:s of the Div jn of Adult and Cdmmunity Education and three 
desigriated Tenness.. immunity Education Association members were 
organized for (1) iitplementation of training sessions for adult bo -Ic 
education coordinators and (2) establishment of three community education 
pilot programs. 

long-range state goals include: 
1989 

Establish threB adult and community ecJucation pilot programs staffed 
with adult and community education coordinators who were trained 
during 1988. 

Build an interagency coalition within the private sector of the state 
of Tennessee to inplement ccmraunity education. 

1990-1993 

Increase services and programs established in 1989 in proportion to 
the level of funding obtained from public and private sources. 
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Cdntacb Person: Deborah Stedroaji 

Texas Education Agency 
1701 North congress Avenue 
Austin^ TX 78701 
(512) 463-9447 

The Texas State Plan for ODrnntunity Education is a collaborative effort of 
the Center for Carnnraiity Education at Texas A&M University, the Texas 
CommunitY Education Association, and the Texas Education Agency's Division 
of Adult and Ctoinmuriity Education Programs. The goals and objectives of 
tile plan include: 

o Student Achievernent* Learners of all ages will be assisted in 
acquiring the skills needed to function adequately in 
society. 

— Identify and implement strategies for assisting school 
districts in meetjjig their student performance goals (i.e., 
tutorials, parent programs, preschool readiness programs) . 

— Assist districts in coordinating and inplementing 
prevention proc ams for hi^-risk students. 

— Identify and implement strategies for supplemental 
scholastic and enrichment goals (i.e., fine arts curricula, 
extracurricular programming) . 

— Identifi'- axKi iirplement strategies for enabling 
out-of-"School learners to obtain skills needed for more 
effective functj,onj-ng in modem society. 

o Programs and Curricula. Well-balanced, learner-centered 

programs and curricula will be i^lemented throu^ adult 
and community education so that people of all ages may 
realize their learning potential and lead productive lives. 

— Develop and iirplement model programs ana curricula which 
foster early childhood development. 

— Develop, inplement and ccordijiate 'ugh academically 
enriching extended-day programs for school-age children. 

~ Develop, implement, and coordinate school and 
community-wide programs to aid at-risk students. 

Develop und inplement high quality, conprehensive summer 
learning programs for school-age children. 

— Coordinate smver proo^-ams tc facilitate student transition 
from one educational level to the next. 
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— Develop and inpleinent conprehensive wellness progz^iis for 
learners of all ages* 

o Teachers and Teaching* The recruite*'^!::, training, and retention 
of effective teachers and other professional and 
pai^professional staff in adult and community education 
will be supported. 

~ Develop and iitplement district teacher and administrator 
inservice* 

— Develop effective methods for recruiting comntunity 
education teachers* 

— Providft cartprehensive preservice for all teachers aiid 
administrators new to community education. 

— Develop methods for the evaliaation of community education 
teachers, 

— Develop methods of retaining effective community education 
teachers* 

o Organization and Management. The organization and management of 
the adult and community education system will be 
productive, efficient, and accountable. 

— Establish a continuous statewide strategic planning process 
for community education with eitphasis cn the 
identification, tracking, and management of issue-related 
programming and project management. 

~ Develop understanding and flexible inplementation of tiie 
community education concept. 

— Ensure that the training of all community eduoition 
administrators and professional staff strengthens their 
abilities to manage the community education process. 

— Institute a statewide communiti' education information 
delivery and retrieval system. 

0 Finance. Both adult and community education programs will be 
funded adequately tx) meet the needs of learners of all 
ages. (Funding sources will include both the public and. 
private sectors.) 
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Parent and Coiranunity Involvement • Parents and other coitimunity 
members will be partners in the iirprovement of »-iiools 
(i,e*, two-way communications projects, pe -enting skills, 
school volunteer and Mopt-A-School programs, extended 
facility use, prevention of substance abuse, teenage 
pregnancy, AIDS) • 

Innovative Delivery Systems. The statewide adult and community 
education network will be enhanced continually and will 
become more accessible to learners of all ages through the 
use of innovative delivery systems, 

— Ei5>and existing clearinghouse functions for the 
dissemination of information for community education. 

~ Investigate th^ feasibility of innovative delivery systeiris. 

— Develop strategies for a coordinated statewide research and 
developcTient effort. 

~ Evaluate innovative processes and products relevant to 
community education, includii-g technology product 
development • 

~ Develop pilot projects using innovative processes and' 
products. 

CcQsimanication. The vital role of adult and community education 
in the pablic education s^ystem (i.e., economic and soci.al 
benefits) will be communicated in a consisterit, timely, and 
effective manner. 
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Contact Person: larry Horyna 

Utah state Office of Ec^cation 
250 East 500 South 
Salt lake City, UT 84111 
(801) 538-7824 

In the state of Utah, funds allocared to school districts for communitv 
achools are to be used (1) to support the concept that tlie schools belong 
to the people, and (2) to find ways to engage the coraraunity in determining 
the role the schools should play in solving individual and coinmunitv 
problems. 

Ihe state has been involved in a year-long planning r,rocess to review and 
t53d=- -e position papers. Ihe premises of these papers, specifically that 
thfc ^oblic inevitably will decide the fate of the public schools and that 
the publ7,a IS the base frcan vMch the schools receive their legal power 
and resources, were accepted. Cornniunity education was defined as (l) a 
procesr by vMch the people in a canniunity are engaged in determining the 
roxe t.ie school will play in solving individual and community problems 
(2) a system through vMch the school in ccncert with its coraraunity 
provides programs and services to meet the needs of the people, and (3) a 
philosoEMcal concept calling for an inproved partnership between the 
coraraunity and education. 

As part of the planning process, the state also conducted a long-rango 
planning survey based, in pirt, upon the five National Projc^::t Indicators 
to determine state level de\-elopment in coraraunity education. Survev 
results indicated the need for: 

o Acknowledged spokespersons for and advocates of coraraunity 
education on the state and local levels. 

o Planned collaborative projects/events among state coraraunitv 
educators, ^ 

o legislation and/or funding to assist local districts to provide 
corprehensive coraraunity education programs and services. 

o In-service opportunities for coraraunity educators. 

o Familiarity with and understanding of coraraunity education by 
policymaicers, school personnel, the private sector, and the 
public. 

?fi^ process has been conpleted and final approval by the state 
Board of Education has been granted, the Utah Sta.te Plan will be 
dissenunated. 
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Contact Person: David Buchdahl 

comrnunit^ College of Vennont 
P.O. Box 120 
Watarbury, VT 05676 
(802) 241-3535 

For the last decade, the State of Vennont has b- absent from rhe 
national community education movement. Ihere is no center for community 
education; there are no designated communi-tY education positions wicJa 
state educational organizations; and there is no designated funding for 
ccranunity education activities in local school districts. On the ox±ier 
hand, Vennont is a state of mostly smal^. towns and villages v*iere the 
schools a.Tways have been focal points for the community, open to a wide 
variety of public uses, from town meetings to adult recreation. 

With this in mind, the responsibility for developing "Community Education, 
A Plan for Vennont," became a joint effort of the Community College of 
Vennont (CCV) and the Vennont State Department of Education. The planning 
process has provided an opportunity for both the Depa2±ment and the 
College to evaluate the status of their comniitment to school-community 
relationships and to explore the relevance of the community education" 
movement. The plan 3:^cogni2es the vast amount of "community education" 
already occurring in Vennont, though frequently neither identified nor 
promoted under that title. The plan also recognizes that budget 
constraints affect both CCV and the Vennont Department of Education. 
Therefore, no new expenditures or positions are required during the first 
two years. 

The goals of the state plan are to identify current activities around the 
state, develop a process for sharing infonnation, promote partnerships 
among various agencies and schools alreacfy involved in commiaiity 
edur-ation, and establish a network of individials and a structure of 
leaaership i^xDn v*iich longer-term development can be based. 

To ^jisure conpletion of the above goals, a five-year action plan has been 
developed. 

YEAR 1 ri988-89^ 

o Form three citizen-involvement grotips, called Community 

connections, in order to carry out a detailed needs assessment 
for their individual communities. 

o Circulate the plan statewide and solicit leactions and responses 
fran school administrators, school boaxxas, boards of selectmen, 
community action groups, etc. 

c Bring the topic of community eduration to the statewide meeting 
of school principals in May, 1989. 
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o Identify cxammunit education specialists for listing in the 
Vermont Department of Education's Resource Agent Program and 
Resource Consultant Program. 

o Hold one end-of-year meeting with representatives from the three 
Coinrnunity Connections groups to conpare e:q)eriences and plan 
local-level strr.tegies for the next year. 

o Begin plans within CC7 for an annual Cdiranunity Education Award, 
to be given to an individual, school, or group, \^ch lias iiade a 
significant contribution to the advancement of community 
education. 

o Detail all activities during year one for the puqxDse of a 
printed manual/handbook. 

o Compil.^ a listirg of all community education activities 
sponsored by CCV site offices or by Comma itY Connections. 

o Identify sources of funds for further development of community 
edu:ation activities. 

YE ftR 2 fl989-90^ 

Pom Community Connections in three or four more communities in 
proximity with local CCV site offices. 

Continue to develop specific comrtiunity education offerings by 
CCV and TOP in response to the needs assessments carried out in 
ye^r one. 

Experiment with the development of at 1-ast one community school 
in conjunction with a CCV site office. 

Present first annual Community Education A\vdrd. 

Hold second annual meeting on community education. 

Detail activities of year two in order to publish a second 
man^ual on h.'eginning community education programs. 

Continue listing of all community education activities toward 
the start of a statewide data base. 

i^ly to funding agencies for a salaried CCV Coordijnator of 
Community Education to begin as a full-time position in year 
three. 



o 
o 

o 

o 
o 
o 

o 

o 
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YEAR 3 ri990-91) 

o Form CQiiirriunity Connections in three to five more communities. 

o Begin the development of at least one more "communiti'' school." 

o Present second annual Community Education Award. 

o Community Education Coordinator follow through on Year 2 
activities. 

YEAR 4 (1991-92) 

o Continue developnent of Community Connections in three to five 
more sites. 

o Cor±inue the development of activities. 

o Hold statewide conference to assess both community education 
activities and the i^ipact of the state plan. 

YEAR 5 fl992-93) 

o Continue the development and assessment of activities, 
o Develop a new Five-Year Plan. 

The communities of Salisbury, St. Albans, and Guilford were the first 
three to begin the activities outlined in Year 1. Once they began 
organising in the fall of 1988, Vermont's effort to inplement a Five-Year 
Community Education Plan v/as xonder way. 
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Contact Person: Lfinnox McLsndon 

Virginia Department of Education 
Adult and Coiranunity Education Service 
P.O. Box 6Q 
RichTnond, VA 23216 
(804) 225-2075 

In May 1988, more than fifty education practitioners met to identify 
issues (funding, leadership development, awareness, target groups, system 
development) that guided the development of the Virginia QDmmunity 
Education State Plan. The purpose of the plan is to provide a systematic 
and coirprehensive plan for community involvement to be used by the 
Virginia Departanent of Education, the Comaiunity Education Advisory 
Committee, the Virginia Community Education Association, local educational 
agencies, and other cooperating parties. Additionally, the plan serves as 
a gmde to develop a system of resources that will assist legalities in 
iitproving the quality of education in each comiriunity by involving citizens 
as individuals and as members of community organizations in the education 
process. Based on the pre-plan needs assessment, the following goals and 
objectives were developed^ 

o Increase state and local leadership's awareness of (a) the 

ability of community involvement to solve community problems and 
meet the educational needs of citizens; and (b) the existing 
resources available to localities. 

~ Provide all division superintendent school principals and 
d^>artment staff members with current ?jiformation regarding 
the benefits of and resources for community involvement. 

o Provide community involvement resouix:es to all localities. 

— Develop and disseminate information. 

— Develop a resou3x:e directory. 

— Conduct training workshops and institutes for local 
education and community leaders. 

— Prepare and distribute models and guidelines for the 
effective and cost efficient use of public school 
facilities. 

— Expand the coordination of community education activities 
with other organizations that share common scopes of 
service. 

— Develop and implement a plan to identic and secure sources 
of funding. 
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o Cultivate and e^^and the leadership in coinrnunity involvement. 

— Reestablish the Virginia Department of Education- s 
Cdnimuniti' Education Advisory Committee. 

— Recognize existing leaders and promote the development of 
state and local professional leadership. 

o Concentrate on the identification and dissemination of community 
involvement alternatives that address the needs of at-risk 
youth. 

— Identic resources and disseminate information regarding 
existing programs that address the needs of at^-risk yc .Lh. 

A draft of the plan has been disseminated throughout the state for 
comment, ^ ith State Board of Education final approval targeted for late 
Spring 1989. 
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Cbntact Perscsn: 



Mel Jackson 

Washington Cdnununity Education Association 
CitY of Tacoma 
747 Market Street 
Tacoma, WA 98402 
(206) 591-5050 



The Washington State Cdmnrunity Education Association (WSCEA) , the 
Washington Center for CGrnmunity Education, the Office of the 
Superintendent for Public Instruction, and the Washijigton State University 
Center for Camnunity' Education met to organize and develop a strategy for 
conpletion of the state of Washington's Capacity Building Plan. The WSCEA 
took the lead role in the developnent of the plan. Input for the plan was 
gathered in three ways. (1) Sh^. regional meetings were held to gather 
ii^jut from stakeholders in the development of community education programs 
and from people \itio previously had been nor5)articipants in community 
education acf T'ities. (2) Forty-nine community education programs were 
surveyed for their ii^)ut regarding the strengths of and concerns about 
community education. (3) A futuring exercise was undertaken to assess the 
results of the survey and to design an initial strategy for irrplementing 
the plan. 

From the above efforts, this working document has been developed. Three 
immediate objectives must be addressed to increase the state's capacity 
for farthering community education: 

o legislative awareness of the potential and value of community 
education must be increased. 

o Funding support and strategies for the development of community 
education must be irrproved. 

o Cbllaborative building efforts must continue. 

It is felt that the two state centers and WSCEA are the only available 
parties to accept responsibility for a statewide plan. This project has 
developed usable data, resulted in enhanced collaboration and networking, 
and established the need for greater coordination and public relations 
activities for community education. In addition, once the nev/ state 
superintendent assumes his position (January 1989) , State Board of 
Education endorsement is e^^^ected. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 



Contact Person: JoAnn Miller 

State Department of Education 
1900 Washington Street, East 
BxLlding 6, Room 230 Capitol Conplex 
Charleston, WV 25303 
(304) 348-7881 

West Virginia's first State Plan for Comritunity Education was developed and 
approved by the West Virginia State Board of Education in 1976 • 
Participation in the National Project afforded West Virginia the 
opportunity to revise that Plan, In keeping with the goals of the 
Project, the state engaged in a process \^ch would provide direction for 
counties \^cti desired to continue the comrtiunity education concept using 
state and local funds, since West Virginia does not provide ironey directly 
for conintunity education. 

The planning process included: an assessment of the status of community 
education in the state's fifty-five county sdiool districts; a confer^-ce 
of agency representatives, citizens, and community educators to provide 
advice and direction for the development of a State Plan; and an 
examination of the State's status in regard to the National Project's five 
identified elements believed to be iirportant to successful state community 
education development. 

The following goals have been identified for community education in West 
Virginia. The goals are based on data generated from the assessment of 
school systems, the general education goals of the state, and the input of 
school, agency, and community leaders. 

o Encourage a philosophy of education v^ch includes a commitment 
to life-long learning. 

o Provide opportunities for local boards of education, agency 

personnel, community leaders, and other decisionmakers to became 
better informed about community education. 

o Eqpand the leadership base for community education. 

o Develop a network of public and priv/ate agencies and 
organizations to develop and advance agendas related to 
community education. 

o Identic and/or develop sources of furling. 

0 Expand the iiiplementation of community education programs 
throughout the State. 

The State of West Virginia Plan for Community Education was approved by 
the State Board of Education on Septente 9, 1988. Following a 60-day 
comment period, the Plan has been accepted as State policy. 
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Contact Person: Marv Paulson 

Plymouth School District 
125 Hi<^and 
Plyirouth, WI 53073 
(414) 893-0987 

The planning process for the Wisconsin State CtomnunitY Education Five-Year 
Plan resulted in an excellent collaboration between the state's two hi^er 
education community education centeis (University of Wisconsin Madison and 
River Falls) , the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, and the 
Wisconsin Community Education AssociatdLon. Reviewed and endcrsed by the 
State Superintendent, the 1988-93 plan represents a revision of the 
original plan endorsed by the Department of Public Instruction in 1979. 

The plan, recognizing that there itay be various facilitators of community 
education, enphasizes the traditional key role of the public schools. The 
major reasons for this ]<ey role position are that public schools are 
generally a community's largest tax-supported investment, the school 
facilities and educational resources are in close proximity to people of 
all ages, and the schools are able to provide a local focus for citdzen 
needs and for community resources vMch mi^t meet those needs. 

The priinary purpose of the St:ate of Wisconsin Community Education Plan is 
to explain how community educatiion will operate in the state and, at the 
same time, to reflect the pot:ential of community education as related to 
the current needs of Wisconsin residents. The plan should be viewed as a 
document providing a framework aroxand which new trends and ideas can 
develop cind grow. The goals of the Five-Year Activity Plan are to: 

o Create an opportunity for every school district in Wisconsin to 
design, ijiplement, and maintain a community education program. 

o Develop a program to increase c immunity education awareness and 
establish partnerships with related public agencies and 
institutions. 

o Design a plan for ongoing assessment and evaluation for 
Wisconsin community education programs. 
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Contact Person: Riillip Sheller 

Eastern Wyoming College 
3200 West C Street 
Torrington, \T£ 82240 
(307) 532-7111 

The Wyoming State Plan for Community Education was devised by and for the 
proftpssional community educators in the state. Under the guidance of the 
wyomijTg Mult, Continuing, and Community Education Association, three 
ineetings were held to create a Plan that was both acceptable and workable 
and which presented a vision of community education for the short-range 

The plan is proposed as one step in a vital, ongoing process of building 
on the lonique streiigths of individual citizens and communities to creat:e 
educational opportunities to meet the special needs of Wyomingites, it is 
in the spirit of active collaboration axid cooperation that the Wyoming 
plan has been developed to: 

o Iitprove opportunities for people in Wyoming with special needs 
(i.e. , displaced workers, displaced homemakers, dropouts, single 
parciits, teenage parents, isolated rural populations, seniors, 
and the homeless) . 

— Improve our understzanding of the needs for community 
education in the state. 

— Inprove our knowledge of and accessibility to community 
education resources. 

— Help members of the community realize their potential as 
leameirs and citizens. 

~ Provide basic "core" literacy skills to undereducated 
adults. 

o Maintain, continue, and enhance a positive, cooperative image of 
life-long learning. 

~ Develop an awareness of the level of educational services 
presently available. 

— Promote the value of learning for all ages. 

Encourage all educational providers to endorse and help 
carry out the state plan. 

— Develop a visible image of the State Association. 
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o Enhance the networking capabilities of those ^tio work in adult, 
continuing, and community eciucation in Wyoming, 

— Convene a fall WACCEA planning activity vMch allows the 
general membership to review and i^xJate the state plan- 

— Support a bimonthly publication. 

— Encourage the fonnation of a Higher Education Advocacy 
Ccsnmittee for adult, continuing, and community education- 

— Promote the development of a statewide electronic 
conferencing network- 

o Provide ongoing support for technologically advanced educational 
and informtional delivery systems - 

— Identic existing electronic information and educational 
delivery systems (i.e-, teleconferencing, electronic 
communication systems, satellite technology, and Governor's 
Statewide Information ■ Council ) - 

— SiJpport technical training efforts for providers of 
community education - 

— Support ongoing evaluation of electronic information and 
educational delivery systems - 

— Promote cooperative efforts between the state library and 
community education :^ystems, (The recommendation is made 
that libraries be utilized as the "primary source of 
information-") 

o Assist in the facilitation of economic development. 
Increase loembership in WACCEA, 

— Conduct a statewide needs assessment. 

— Conduct a statewide conference dedicated to economic 
development in cooperation with the public and private 
sector - 

— Increase the delivery of technicea assistance and promote 
public awareness of economic development - 

o Provide direction for Wyoming adult, continuing, and community 
education through leadership development. 
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ttovide leadership, continuity, and coorxlLnation by 
enploying a full- or part-time staff inember of WACCEA. 

Provide professional legislative advocacy at the state 
level. 

Establish by WACCEA Board initiative, a Wyoming Agency 
Support Beard to coordinate state agenq/ support for adult, 
continuing, and coitominity education. 

Provide continuing education for persons in the field. 
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